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Teletypewriter Service saves money. The 

Hazel Atlas Glass Company says: “Sales costs 
have been reduced.” 

It speeds operations. Kelly-Springfield Tire 

Company says: “It lets us conclude impor- 
tant matters in minutes, which formerly took 
hours or even days.” 

It means satisfied customers. The Republic 

Steel Corporation says: “It enables us to give 


better service to our customers than has ever 
been possible before.” 


It keeps production close to demand. 
The Tubize Chatillon Corporation says: “It 
lets us take advantage of market conditions affect- 
ing commodity prices, and expedite shipments of 


supplies, resulting in a reduction of our inventory 
of maintenance stocks.” 
It can be used in every department. The 
Viscose Company says: “We put it in origi- 
nally just to transmit orders. But soon every 
department was using it to save time and insure | 
accuracy in handling important matters.” 


It can be custom-fitted to a company’s 

needs, Small companies and large find that 
Teletypewriter Service meets their particular 
requirements as closely as though it had been 
especially designed for them. The local office of 
your Bell Telephone Company will gladly have a 
representative give you full information about it. 
No obligation whatever on your part, of course. 
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Otto Guenther, Audit Bureau 
‘ The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has constantly maintained this atti- Circulations 
aad 1903 tude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the of as 
support of the investing public. 
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ReEcENT changes effected in the 
financial status of a large corpora- 
tion seem to have placed its common 
stock in line for resumption of 
dividends. The company formerly 
treated stockholders generously in 
the matter of dividend payments 
and earnings are currently running 
at a level that would easily support 
a rate sufficient to afford a return 
of about ten per cent on current 
prices for the shares. These de- 
velopments do not appear to have 


| yet been reflected in market quota- 


tions, with the stock selling at only 
five or six times annual earnings. 


FERTILIZER selling prices have 
been sufficiently adjusted so that 
profits have appeared in the place of 
the losses which characterized the 
industry for so many years. In 
addition, sales volume during recent 
months expanded materially and the 
combination of these two factors will 
result in more black ink in the re- 
ports of the representatives of the 
industry than has been used for 
some time. That substantial prog- 
ress has been made, there is no 
doubt. The question now is, what of 
the future? 


OnE of the outstanding features 
of the current recovery effort is the 
widespread use of Government credit 
in private enterprise as well as the 
direct disbursement of large amounts 
of public funds for purposes which 
are normally left to private initia- 
tive. The substitution of Govern- 
ment for private credit is resulting 
in huge increases in the contingent 
liabilities of the United States 
Treasury which threaten shortly to 
equal or exceed the direct debt. A 
discussion of this trend, its probable 
effects upon the Government bond 
market and upon other securities is 
in preparation. 
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df, IS unfortunate that those 


engaged in the political game believe 
it necessary to pick out a shining 
target to tarnish in order to curry 
favor with an unthinking public. 
But since that réle appears the most 
expedient to beget popularity and 
votes, it will remain close and dear 
to the hearts of our politicians. It 
so happens that no other industry fits so snugly into this 
scheme of things as does the utility business, for it touches 
the public more closely than any other. Because of this 
close proximity to the individual it has been singled out to 
be pilloried and exorcised indiscriminately. 

The fostering of such a spirit of general condemnation 
is so utterly remote from fair play and justice and so con- 
trary to the general disposition of the American people 
that it is bound to have its reaction. Such a natural recoil 
is already in the making now that the public is starting 
to realize not only the folly but the futility of jettisoning 
an industry that in less than a quarter of a century has 
contributed so extensively to the wealth of the country and 
to the increased comfort of its population. 


T IS conceded at the very start of this plea for fairness 

and judicial attitude that there is room for betterment; 
that there doubtless exist in special instances reasons for 
rate adjustments, and that the industry has had to suffer 
from the skullduggery of a few. But for all of those errors, 
it has not been any worse than any of our other major 
industries. 

There was no greater financial swindle perpetrated on 
the American people than that of Krueger with his far- 
flung match fraud. Yet his grandiose paper scheme with 
which he extracted a hundred million dollars of investors’ 
money has not signaled out the match business as a general 
fraud. 

Nor has any other industry been as subject to the 
general smearing process as have the utilities. 

To what extent the spirit of condemning first, and after- 
wards seeking to justify that attitude, has run riot in 
political circles was recently indicated by the remarks of a 
prominent investigator who had been mentioned for a simi- 
lar réle for the utility industry. Before the ink was dry, 
hinting at that appointment by the press, he let it be known 
that when such an investigation was completed it would 
reveal even greater scandals than were uncovered by the 
Stock Exchange probe. 

Instead of waiting until the evidence was submitted, this 
publicity seeking investigator had set himself up as the 
judge, jury and prosecuting attorney. He prejudged the 
case before the defense could say one word. If this is an 
attitude of fairness, then the term of “square deal’ is 
entirely misunderstood. 


TREE doctor does not destroy the tree because it had 
developed a fungus growth. 

He does not tear it up by the 
roots. If the tree itself is healthy 
what he does is to hack away the 
diseased limbs; but that sensible 
method of treatment is entirely 
ignored by those who have set 
themselves up to cure the utility 
industry of its evil and barnacles. 
They seem bent upon tear- 
ing down completely this useful 
pillar in our industrial edifice, 
replacing it with an entirely new 
one of their own pattern and de- 
sign. If they persist in their 
blind and foolish course, like the 
Biblical Sampson, they will bring 
down upon themselves the struc- 
ture and be buried in its wreckage. 


re 


Let Fair 


Are the rights of the millions 
of investors in public utility 
securities being given proper 
protection under the Consti- 
tution of the United States? 


Indications of this ruin already 
are plainly marked in the tremen. 
dous losses that more than 10,000,000 
investors have sustained through the 
lack of confidence created by the 
reckless course of politicians towards 
the utilities. Unquestionably, the 
impairment in earning power result. 
ing from onerous tax burdens has ty 
no small extent put its blight on our recovery, for no re- 
covery can become permanent that ignores the equation 
of a fair profit level. 

Those are the considerations that should weigh heavily 
on the conscience and good intentions of those earnestly 
striving to repair the damages of the past, but apparently 
little consideration is bestowed upon these primary essen- 
tials. 


A PRINCIPAL key in the political propaganda against the 
utilities which is constantly being pounded is that rates 
must come down. Yet it is a historical fact that such 
charges have dropped more than 36 per cent since 1913, 
Nothing is said, however, of the fact that during that time 
the proportion of each dollar of gross revenue that goes to 
meet Federal, state and local taxation has risen from 5 
cents to 14 cents. 

Considerable argument is wasted on so-called asset write- 
ups without considering the fact that property values in- 
crease normally and equitably in proportion to the value 
of their services to communities. The argument that rates 
should be based on original investment means that by the 
same token Manhattan Island should not be worth any more 
today than the $24 worth of beads and trinkets the Dutch 
so generously paid the Indians. Tell that to the politicians 
and they would scoff at the idea, yet they wish to use this 
yardstick on the utilities. 


O COMMENT is made concerning the fact that in 

boom times the utilities never raised their rates, but 
in many cases voluntarily decreased them because they 
found this course profitable. On the other hand, it is de- 
manded of them to cut rates even further in depression. 
The NRA does not protect them against the chiselers, for 
it happens that these borers are the government-fostered 
and municipally-owned plants. 

The utilities are not getting a square deal. Instead they 
are singled out for concentrated attack. It is an un-Amer- 
ican attitude. No more convincing proof of this trend can 
be cited than the shifting of the 3 per cent sales tax from 
the consumers to the companies. In what other industry 


has there been leveled such an inequitable policy? 

The politicians seem to think that the utilities are “pri- 
vately owned’”—by certain large interests—when the truth 
is that no industry is more publicly owned and therefore 
by attacking it the politicians are indirectly goring the 
flesh of the people. 


ET sane reason return! Let 

a spirit of more fairness pre- 
vail and with the appearance of 
more decent treatment the utility 
problems will lend themselves to 
more rational solution. 


Publisher, 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
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The 
Market Situation 


MRHIGHLIGH TS 


Labor and legislation have been the center 

of interest, with business trends largely 

ignored. Interest has been passive rather 

than active, for trading volume has dipped 
to lowest levels in a decade. 


SrrikEs and threats of strikes have been sharing 
the limelight with legislative developments in Wash- 
ington as factors of interest in Wall Street. Actual 
business trends, fairly satisfactory in themselves, have 
been pushed into the background and fail to have the 
degree of influence on prices that would ordinarily be 
seen. The reason is not far to seek. Brokerage houses and 
professional operators are bearish on probable future 
volume and foresee difficulty in obtaining adequate profits 
under the restrictions of the new Security Exchange Bill 
—the result of such a frame of mind is that exaggerated 
importance is attached to every piece of unfavorable 
news that appears, and those things that more accu- 
rately reflect the underlying fundamentals are com- 
pletely ignored. Not in the past decade has the volume 
of trading been at such low levels as has been seen 
recently ; and even those who recognize the fact that the 
preponderance of evidence points to materially higher 
market prices later in the year, find little in the imme- 
diate prospect which would suggest any early breaking 
of the current stalemate. 


Despite the fact that strikes are the usual con- 
comitant of business revival, labor difficulties invari- 


ably result in uncertainty and disruption of production ~ 


schedules. The cessation of operations at the Electric 
Auto-Lite plant is doubtless hampering production by 
some of that company’s customers. The longshoremen’s 
strike is adversely affecting the West Coast lumber 
business, the threats of strikes in the steel industry 
have brought a speeding-up of output which will in all 
likelihood be followed by an abrupt drop in operations 
some time this month, and numerous similar examples 
could be cited. All these things are naturally having an 
effect on stock market sentiment and are at least par- 
tially responsible for the disposition of many ordinarily 
active traders to keep to the side-lines for the time 
being. Nevertheless, the country has successfully sur- 
vived even more widespread labor troubles. The num- 
ber of workers involved in disputes this year promises 
to exceed last year’s total of about 775,000, but that 
figure compares with over four million for the peak 
year 1919, 


I; LABOR and legislation were ignored stock 
prices could find much in the current situation to pro- 
vide stimulus. Following their four-week decline into 
the middle of May, bonds have been giving a very satis- 
factory account of themselves, with the price-average 
how only about a point below the year’s peak. Busi- 
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ness news, of course, is somewhat mixed, but that is 
usual for this time of the year. The distribution of 
goods, as measured by railway freight traffic, continues 
its upward trend and electric power consumption has 
been fully up to seasonal expectancy. Despite the fact 
that a steady downward trend in automobile production is 
in order for the current period, recent weeks have seen 
little change in the rate of output and latest weekly 
figures actually showed a slight gain in the total for 
the industry as a whole. New building construction 
remains in the doldrums as a result of the continued 
difficulty in obtaining long term capital, but material 
stimulation to this field should be seen in coming 
months as release of PWA funds is accelerated, 


Current indications are that the summer business 
recession will be of about usual proportions, and no 
reversal of the cyclical trend appears in prospect. 
Despite the higher costs of doing business as a result 
of NRA and other governmental policies, increased 
corporate earnings continue to be the order of the day 
and the higher profits are being passed along to stock- 
holders in the form of new or larger dividends. Under- 
lying the business situation there still exists the tre- 
mendous groundwork that has been built up for credit 
inflation. So far as currency inflation is concerned, the 
new silver bill adds several more tools to the already 
adequately filled kit of monetary powers held by the 
Administration, and it seems just plain logic to expect 
one or more of those tools to be called into use as a 
stimulus in the event that business in the late summer 
is not making the progress deemed essential to success 
in the fall elections. Thus, investors can justly regard 
current market lethargy as a temporary phase, to be 
followed later by more satisfactory price action, Re- 
tention of existing holdings of good securities is fully 
warranted, and occasional acquisition of promising 
issues should prove profitable, in the not too distant 
future, to the discriminating purchaser, 
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The Trend 
Things 


Di gest and inter pretation of current 
business and financial developments 


The fact that gains of 10 to 15 per 
cent in electric power consumption over 


i Earnings the figures of a year ago have not been 
accompanied by corresponding increases 
Upwar in utility gross and net has been puz- 


zling to numerous investors. The ex- 
planation has been, of course, that the gains in the 
total figures have reflected increased demands for indus- 
trial power, on which there exists little or no profit 
margin for the companies. The profitable portion of 
the business naturally is the sale of energy to domestic 
consumers, and until recently that type of demand was 
showing no improvement. For last March (the latest 
for which the figures are available) a very gratifying 
increase in domestic demand was shown, the 1934 
month accounting for more than 5 per cent greater 
sales of this type of service. In addition, total number 
of domestic customers has turned upward, and although 
the gain was only 385,000 (with a total of 24.3 million), 
the trend is in the right direction. 

Total revenues from utility customers for March 
were little changed from those of a year ago, in fact 
a decline of 0.1 per cent was shown. The explanation 
for that is to be found in rate reductions which have 
been made in the meantime. These cuts have in most 
instances been more than offset by operating economies, 
and the net result is that numerous companies are now 
beginning to show gains over the results of a year ago. 
Perhaps outstanding in this respect is Detroit Edison, 
which showed an increase of 324 per cent in net for the 
12 months ended April. Commonwealth & Southern’s 
net for April alone was nearly 60 per cent ahead of that 
for April last year. Figures such as these should be- 
come more commonplace as the year grows older, and a 
sharply upward earnings trend is one of the factors 
that is expected to revive interest in utility stocks. 


The public utility industry is not 
yet out of the political woods, but a 


— comparison of the current situation 
with that prevaili 
Clearing ; prevailing a year ago sug 


gests that the peak of the attacks by 
those who live on the public votes has 
been passed. The first session of the Seventy-third 
Congress seems to have marked the high water mark 
for anti-utility legislation; the industry has not been 
entirely immune during the current (second) session, 
but the contrast between the two is gratifying. 

A year ago we were witnessing the passage of one 
piece of legislation after the other harmful to the 
utility industry. The Bankruptcy Act, designed to 
facilitate corporate reorganizations, contained no pro- 
vision for the utilities although a very similar industry, 
the railroads, were included in its provisions. The 
Muscle Shoals enterprise, stripped of its trimmings, is 
found to be merely a government experiment in the 
power business in direct competition with privately 
owned and operated companies. This is not the only 
such experiment, however, as the same session appro- 
priated $63 millions of the taxpayers’ money to finance 
the development of water power on the Columbia River. 

The NRA, although binding the private companies to 


340 


wage, hour and employment provisions, specifically ex. 
empted municipally owned plants and permitted the 


latter to go their way and do as they chose. A very 
significant part of the $3.3 billions of PWA funds was 
set aside so that outright gifts of 30 per cent and long 
term loans (at 4 per cent) of the remaining 70 per 
cent could be made to municipalities which wished to 
enter the power business. A plant built on such a cost 
basis, and efficiently managed, could afford to set such 
low rates as to put any privately financed enterprise 
out of business. Then, what the utilities considered ag 
the most vicious blow of all, the three per cent sales 
tax on domestic electricity was shifted from the con. 
sumer (who pays all similar levies) to the companies, 

The current session, on the other hand, has done 
nothing more to harass the utilities than to enact the 
Johnson Bill, closing the lower Federal courts to utility 
rate appeals. In the other direction, it may be inm- 
portant to note that the Senate refused to ratify the 
St. Lawrence Waterway pact, a project that contained 
serious threats to existing companies. No other legis- 
lation aimed specifically at the utilities is on the 
calendar of the present session, and it seems unlikely 
that any will be originated during the few days that 
remain. All in all, it would appear that the earnings 
road ahead of the industry is less cluttered with legal 
threats than it has been for some time. 


Agitation for municipal ownership 
of local electric light enterprises seems 


to have receded materially in recent 
rivate months, exhaustion of PWA funds for 
Ownership gifts and loans for the erection of such 


properties doubtless having had some- 
thing to do with it. Of course, the election “season” 
will be with us again in the fall, and it is possible that 
more will be heard of the matter then, Nevertheless, 
the net results of the score or more ballotings on the 
subject that have occurred during the past year suggest 
that the public is not as eager to enter the business 
as are the politicians. Most of the communities that 
voted last year to operate their own electric plants are 
located in the Tennessee Valley area, and the incentives 
to take advantage of that situation are obvious. 
Examination of the results of public vs. private oper- 
ation would go far toward dispelling the myth of 
greatly reduced costs under municipal ownership. An 
example is afforded by the town of Donaldsonville, La., 
which formerly owned its electric plant. Rates in 1929 
under municipal management averaged about 16 cents 
per KWH. and sales per customer averaged 205 KWH. 
in that year. Last year, under private management, 
rates had been reduced to less than 6 cents per KWH. 
and sales averaged about 840 KWH. per customer. 
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Uncle Sam Muscles In 


A discussion of the problems involved in the Federal Government’s plan 
to provide cheap electricity for the residential consumers in the 


Tennessee Valley. 


By Dr. WARREN M. PERSONS 


of Government properties in 

the region of Muscle Shoals and 
the Tennessee Valley were, on May 
18, 1933. committed to a corporation 
created by Congress under the name 
of “Tennessee Valley Authority.” 
The powers of the corporation are 
exercised by a board of three mem- 
bers. The means and methods the 
board has adopted to attain the now 
generally known objectives of the 
corporation, the soundness and de- 
fects of these methods and the effect 
on the electric power industry can 
be fairly accurately appraised at the 
present time. 

On September 14 and 15, 1933, 
Mr, David E. Lilienthal, director in 
charge of power development of the 
TVA, announced rates for electric 
power from the publicly-cwned plant 
at Muscle Shoals for future sales to 
any municipality owning its distri- 
bution system. In addition he sug- 
gested a rate schedule for adoption 
by the municipalities which buy 
power to be retailed over their own 
distribution systems to residence 
consumers. He said, “Any munici- 
pality in the area we plan to serve 
initially, which owns its. distri- 
bution system, assuming half-time 
use, may secure wholesale power 
from the Authority at average cost 
to it of 7 mills per KWH.” His an- 
nouncement was drawn in such a 
manner as to make inevitable the 
misinterpretation by news-writers 
and the public in general. This mis- 
interpretation, in fact, has actually 
occurred. 


Ts development and operation 


A “Mill-ennium’’? 


His announcement likewise was 
couched in such terms as to convey 
the impression that an energy rate 
of 7 mills, providing the user oper- 
ates on a 50 per cent load factor, 
was revolutionary. It was so hailed 
by the press. In fact, it was no 
such thing. The Birmingham Elec- 
tric Company now buys its supply 
from the Alabama Power Com- 
pany at 6? mills. Further, it should 
be noted that of the 49 cities to 
which electricity was sold for distri- 
bution in 1932 by the Alabama, Ten- 
nessee Electric and Georgia Power 
companies, only three had load fac- 
tors of 50 per cent or better, 15 had 
load factors between 40 per cent and 
50 per cent and 31 had load factors 
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Consulting Economist 


Formerly Professor of Economics at 
Harvard University and President of 
the American Statistical Association 


4 DR. WARREN M. PERSONS 


less than 40 per cent. All but 3 of 
these cities therefore would have to 
pay energy rates of more than 7 
mills per KWH. and a substantial 
number would have to pay energy 
rates of 1 cent or more per KWH. 
The 7 mills energy charge applies 
only to cities buying 1000 HP. or 
over and having a load factor of 50 
per cent or more. Less than 6 per 
cent of the cities in the region, now 
buying power for distribution, have 
a load factor of 50 per cent or over, 
and man) of the municipally owned 
distribution systems take less than 
1000 HP. For the latter, the rates 
under the wholesale rate schedule 
are entirely uncertain under the 
clause “loads of less than 1000 HP., 
if accepted, extra cost of service will 


‘be billed extra.” 


In suggesting a low retail rate 
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schedule for domestic consumers, the 
TVA has further passed the finan- 
cial burden and risk of introducing 
the low retail rate schedule, and dis- 
tributing energy to domestic con- 
sumers at these rates, to the cities 
purchasing power. That is to say, 
the retail rate schedule suggested is 
a promotional rate schedule, devised 
to “pay its way” when, as and if 
the consumption of electricity by 
domestic consumers increases sub- 
stantially above present levels. A 
portion of this burden, under the 
suggested promotional rate schedule, 
can be passed on to non-residential 
consumers. But either these con- 
sumers or the cities, or both, will 
“hold the bag” during the develop- 
ment stage. 

The suggested TVA rate schedule 
for residential service, figured on a 
cents-per-KWH. basis for a monthly 
use of 100 KWH. is 2.5 cents, as 
compared with 1.7 cents for Tacoma, 
2.5 cents for Kansas City, 3.1 cents 
for Cleveland and 38.3 cents for Los 
Angeles, all having municipally 
owned systems. These rates are the 
lowest residential rates in the United 
States. Whether rates for the entire 
Tennessee Valley, a region of rural 
communities and small cities, can be 
put as low as the lowest rates in the 
United States and still yield suffi- 
cient revenue to pay expenses of the 
business, even with any increased 
consumption that can reasonably be 
expected, is exceedingly doubtful. 


Objects of the TVA 


The objective of the TVA is to 
secure the complete electrification of 
the home. This is also a leading ob- 
jective of private companies. Thus 
for 600 KWH. per month, which 
would provide energy for lighting, 
miscellaneous appliances, refrigera- 
tion, range and water heater, the 
rate per KWH. is given below for 
certain privately owned plants: 

Residential rates 


per KWH. .for 600 
KWH. per month 


PLANT Cents per KWH. 
Hartford, Conn, 2.00 
Milwaukee, Wis. ....... 1.59 
Minneapolis, Minn. ..... 1.88 
1.57 
Alabama Power Company 1.79 


Such companies as have given much 
thought to the attainment of that 
objective have not only introduced 
promotional rates for domestic cus- 
tomers but have set up merchandising 
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departments for the sale of electric 
appliances at low costs and on easy 
terms. And, in many cases, these 
companies have borne a considerable 
share of the cost of installation. 
Obstacles in this program are the 
original cost of electric appliances 
and the cost of installing the larger 
appliances, such as ranges, water 
heaters and space heaters. In 1932, 
the average investment in house wir- 
ing and electric appliances in the 
United States per domestic customer 
was about $300, which we may as- 
sume to be the approximate figure 
for the Tennessee Valley. 

The TVA suggests that municipal- 
ities owning their distribution sys- 
tems adopt a “promotional” rate 
schedule. If this schedule is effec- 
tive in producing large consumption 
of electricity it must be accom- 
panied by large additional capital 
investment by consumers. Thus to 
get an average of 2 cents per KWH. 
consumers must double their aver- 
age capital investment in electric 
appliances; to get an average rate 


of 1 cent, consumers must multiply 
their capital investment by 6; and 
to get the enticing average of 7 mills 
per kilowatt hour “for a fully elec- 
trified home,” which is the objective 
of the TVA, the consumer must mul- 
tiply his present investment in elec- 
tric wiring and appliances by at 
least 7 or 8. If only a fifth of the 
550,000 valley customers, now served 
by municipal anu private plants, 
fully electrify their homes, they 
must spend upwards of $200 mil- 
lions. This is more than double the 
amount which Mr. Lilienthal esti- 
mates that the Government will have 
to spend on the Tennessee Valley 
electric development. 

The financial burden of electrify- 
ing the home is primarily on the 
consumer in the shape of capital ex- 
penditures. Any losses that may 
come from introducing the low retail 
rate schedule proposed by the TVA 
do not fall on the Authority, but on 
the municipality which buys power 
at wholesale and retails electricity 
at the suggested rates, or such 


losses are transferred by the municj. 
pality to commercial and industrial 
users. The TVA is really passing 
the buck to the municipality and to 
commercial and industrial users, 
when it offers a city ‘“‘wholesale 
power, assuming half-time use, at 
an average cost to it of 7 mills a 
kilowatt hour” and suggests that the 
city charge a rate that will average 
7 mills for the fully electrified home, 
The publicity campaign of the 
TVA is evidently intended to force 
private companies to sell current to 
domestic consumers at a loss and 
transfer this burden to commercial 
and industrial consumers or to stock- 
holders. The maximum adverse 
effect of the project is probably being 
felt right at the present time—ig,, 
by owners of utility securities. UIl- 
timately, we may expect to see the 
visionary announcemerts and proj- 
ects of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity revised or scrapped because they 
do not yet fully meet, in a realistic 
manner, the obstacles to the fuller 
electrification of the home, 


Utility Litigation and the 


T= House and Senate recently 
passed, and President Roosevelt 
approved a bill which is re- 
markable in several aspects includ- 
ing its brevity. It amends the 
Judicial Code by providing that “no 
(Federal) district court shall have 
jurisdiction of any suit to enjoin, 
suspend, or restrain the enforcement, 
operation, or execution of any order 
of an administrative board or com- 
mission of a State, or to enjoin, 
suspend, or restrain any action in 
compliance with such order, where 
jurisdiction is based solely upon the 
ground of diversity of citizenship, or 
the repugnance of such order to the 
Constitution of the United States, 
where such order (1) affects rates 
chargeable by a public utility, (2) 
does not interfere with interstate 
commerce, and (3) has been made 
after reasonable notice and hearing, 
and where a plain, speedy, and effi- 
cient remedy may be had at law or 
in equity in the courts of such 
State.” 

This means, in net effect, that a 
utility company wishing to contest 
rate orders of state administrative 
bodies (which orders, it need 
scarcely be added, generally direct 
the utility to reduce its rates), must 
carry its case to the highest court 
in the state in which it operates 
before the dispute can be heard in 
any Federal court. The Federal 
district courts, open to all others 
who have litigation based upon the 
provision of the Constitution that 


Another serious blow at the 
property rights of utility 
investors? 


no one may be deprived of his prop- 
erty in a confiscatory manner, are 
closed to utility companies. These 
concerns may appeal to the U. S. 
Supreme Court if thev feel that they 
have not obtained justice after tak- 
ing their cases to the courts of last 
resort in their respective states, but 
otherwise they are barred from the 
Federal tribunals, 

This legislation was based upon 
two contentions made expressly or 
implicitly by the “libéral’” senators 
who sponsored the Johnson Bill, of 
whom Senator Norris was the most 
conspicuous. The first was that 
utility companies have made a gen- 
eral practice of defeating or delay- 
ing equitable rate reduction orders 
of State Commissions by transfer- 
ring jurisdiction state to 
Federal courts when decisions have 
gone against them in the former. 
The second (mainly by implication) 
was that the Federal courts have 
been unduly solicitous in protecting 
utility properties. The legislation, 
according to its sponsors, should 


greatly expedite the enforced reduc- 

tion of rates by public utilities. 
At first glance it might appear 

that this bill strikes another serious 


ohnson Bill 


blow at the property rights of utility 
investors, but a thorough study of 
the matter shows clearly that it need 
not be regarded as a cause for alarm 
except insofar as it provides further 
evidence of the vindictiveness of 
certain politicians in any matter 
which concerns the utilities. The 
bill will probably have little prac- 
tical effect, since it is based upon a 
number of fallacies. In the first 
place, it is not likely to hasten rate 
reductions, since most state courts 
have much larger accumulations on 
their dockets than the Federal 
courts, and there is likely to be just 
as much, if not more delay than if 


the rate cases could brought 


under Federal jurisdiction. In the 
second place, at least a majority of 
the jurists on the benches of the 
higher state courts have as clear a 
concept and as high a regard for 
constitutional rights as the Federal 
judges. And thirdly, if justice can 
not be obtained in any particular 
state court, appeal can always be 
made to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, 

The fundamental point to remem- 
ber is that the “law of the land” 
states very clearly that a_ utility 
company is entitled to a fair return 
upon its investment. If state regu- 
latory bodies order rates which do 
not permit the utility to earn a fair 
return, this is the equivalent of de- 
priving the company of its property 
in a manner which disregards con- 

(Please turn to page 558) 
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Innovation Rate Making 


By FRANK A. NEWTON 


Chairman, Rate Research Committee 
Edison Electric Institute 


a new scheme of rates for 

domestic and commercial serv- 
ice has been inaugurated by the 
Alabama Power Company, Georgia 
Power Company and Tennessee Elec- 
tric Company, subsidiaries of the 
Commonwealth & Southern Corpora- 
tion. These three companies have 
the same uniform domestic rates 
applying throughout the entire ter- 
ritory they serve. The new rates 
apply to all communities served by 
these three companies regardless of 
their size and location. This new 
departure in rate making has at- 
tracted wide attention within and 
outside the industry. 

The new plan provides for two 
separate, distinct domestic rates 
which are effective coincidently. One 
uf the rates is designated as the 
“immediate” rate, the other is very 
aptly described as the “objective” 
rate. The “immediate” rate effec- 
tive throughout the territory served 
by the three companies is: 


De» the last eight months 


6.5c. net per K.W.H.—first 25 K.W.H. 
5c. net per K.W.H.—next 35 K.W.H. 
3c. net per K.W.H.—next 140 K.W.H. 

1.5c. net per K.W.H.—over 200 K.W.H, 

Minimum bill-—$1.00 net. 

The “objective” rate is: 

$1 per month which include 15 K.W.H 

4.5c, net per K.W.H.—next 50 K.W.H 
2c. net per K.W.H.—next 135 K.W.H 

1.25c, net per K.W.H.—next 500 K.W.H 
le, net per K.W.H.—over 700 K.W.H 


How the New Plan Works 


The new plan which embodies the 
above “immediate” and “objective” 
rates was first approved by the 


_ Alabama Public Service Commission 


and went into effect in the territory 
served by the Alabama Power Com- 
pany on September 2, 1933. The 
same rates were later approved by 
the Georgia Public Service Commis- 
sion and became effective through- 
out the territory served by the 
Georgia Power Company on January 
1, 1984. The new rates were ap- 
proved by the Public Utility Com- 
mission of Tennessee and became 
effective in the territory served by 
the Tennessee Electric Company on 
February 1, 1934. Prior to the in- 
Stallation of the new “immediate” 
and “objective” rates, the rates of 
the three companies were not uni- 
form but differed materially both as 
to amount and as to character. The 
“immediate” rates displace all exist- 
ing residence rates of the three com- 
panies and brought a material reduc- 
tion to all of the domestic customers 
of the three companies. The plan 
provides that the “immediate” and 
“objective” rates shall be enforced 
for a period of three years; at the 
end of that time the “immediate” 
rate shall be eliminated, the “objec- 
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tive” rate only remaining in force. 
The procedure followed in the appli- 
cation of the two rates to customers 
is identical in the three companies. 

Base bills were established for 
each and every domestic customer, 
a base bill for each month of the 12 
months preceding the date of the 
inauguration of the plan. The cus- 
tomers’ base bills for each of the 12 
months were determined by comput- 
ing each month’s consumption for 
each customer under the new “im- 
mediate” rate. Whenever the cus- 
temer increases his use for current 
so that his bill under the “objective” 
rate is equal to or exceeds his base 
bill for the same month of the year 
1933, the “objective” rate is auto- 
matically applied. 

Application of the new plan re- 
sults in customers securing certain 
se-called free current. For example, 
a customer who may have used 100 
K.W.H. in February, 1933, and 
would have a base bill, computed 
under the “immediate” rate of $4.58, 
may secure 131 K.W.H. under the 
rate for the same 


monthly bill. Thus the customer 


may increase his use 31 K.W.H. at 
no additional cost. 

The advantage and the value of 
this free current feature of the plan 
from a sales standpoint is at once 
apparent. This feature of the plan 
may be illustrated practically by the 
following examples. Suppose a cus- 
tomer who uses 50 K.W.H. in Febru- 
ary, 1933 now installs a refrigera- 
tor and increases his monthly con- 
sumption to 100 K.W.H. The addi- 
tional 50 K.W.H. would cost the cus- 
tomer $1.08, this being the difference 
between the customer’s base bill for 
50 K.W.H. under the “immediate” 
rate and his bill for 100 K.W.H. 
under the “objective” rate. Let us 
assume that another customer had a 
refrigerator in 1933 and was then 
using 100 K.W.H. per month. Now 
he adds a range and increases his 
monthly consumption to 250 K.W.H. 
The additional cost to the customer 
of the added 150 K.W.H. for the 
range would be $2.01, this being the 
difference between the base bill for 
100 K.W.H. under the “immediate” 
rate and his bill for 250 K.W.H. 
under the “objective” rate. Inci- 
dentally his average rate for addi- 
tional current for the range would 
be 14 cents per K.W.H. 


What Is the Procedure? 


What is the procedure by which 
the “immediate” rate becomes elim- 
inated in the period of three years 
and is displaced entirely by the 
“objective” rate? At the close of 
the first 12 months following the 
adoption of the new rates, all cus- 
tomers’ base bills will be reduced 5 
per cent. At the close of the second 
12 months, these base bills will be 
reduced another 5 per cent. At the 
close of the third 12 months period, 
or 36 months after the adoption of 
the plan, the “immediate” rate will 
be cancelled and only the “objective” 
rate will remain in force. How fast 
the situation is wcrking itself out is 
indicated by the use of the “objec- 
tive” rate thus far. It will be noted 
in Alabama, the plan has been in 
force since September 2, 1933. At 
this time 50 per cent of the Alabama 
Power Company’s domestic cus- 
tomers are on the “objective” rate 
which, of course, means that they 
must have increased their use over 
last year so that their monthly bill 
under the “objective” rate is equal 
to or exceeds the consumption of the 
same month last year computed 
under the “immediate” rate. 

Certain considerations were in 
mind before the adoption of the new 
plan. A plan was sought which 
would meet certain requirements. 

(Please turn to page 558) 
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Foreign Public Utility Investments 


By Max WINKLER, PH.D. 


President, American Council of Foreign Bondholders, Inc. 


foreign utility issues placed 
with the American investing 
public in the post-war period was in 
complete default at the beginning of 
the year. Bonds which have been 
included within this study comprise 
only those issues which have been 
floated on behalf of foreign political 
subdivisions or of corporations or- 
ganized under the laws of foreign 
countries. Statistics do not include 
issues sold on behalf of American 
corporations which utilized proceeds 
from the sale of such bonds towards 
the acquisition of properties in 
foreign countries. Bonds coming 
within this category comprise, 
among others, obligations of Inter- 
national Telephone & Telegraph and 
American & Foreign Power. 
Figures contained in the fol- 
lowing table relate to the various 
foreign utility issues sold to and 


A orci fifty per cent of all 


held by the American investing 
public: 
Amount Amount 

Region Issued Outstanding 
$ 10,000,000 $ 9,448,000 
4,500,000 4,191,500 
Denmark 7,000,000 5,627,000 
317,560,000 *265,280,000 
140,200,000 120,343,000 
166,950,000 138,922,000 


$690,150,000 $582,632,000 
*Interest in default. 


Of the total of $690,150,000 par 
value of foreign public utility issues 
placed in the United States, Ger- 
many accounts for $317,500,000, or 
slightly over 46 per cent of the total. 
Japan is a distant second with $166,- 
950,000, followed by Italy with 
$140,200,000. Norway ranks fourth 
with $35,000,000, followed by Aus- 
tralia and Austria with $9,000,000 
and $10,000,000, respectively, Den- 
mark with $7,000,000, and the Free 
State of Danzig with $4,500,000. 


The German Default 


With regard to the extent of 
default, Germany also heads the list 
with a total of $265,280,000. The 
service on this amount had been 
promptly and faithfully met up to 
the advent of the National Socialist 
Party in Germany. Almost imme- 
diately after the rise to power of the 
new group, a law was enacted, under 
date of June 9, 1933, providing for 
the suspension of payment of in- 
terest and amortization on all Ger- 
man external commitments. The 
respective debtors were requested to 
deposit marks at the prevailing rate 
of exchange in a so-called blocked 
account, for transfer abroad as and 
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when conditions allow. By virtue 
of a special ruling, permission was 
given to the debtor companies to 
pay the interest on account of the 
second half of 1933 at the rate of 
50 per cent in cash, the remainder to 
be taken care of through the issu- 
ance of scrip which, in turn, was re- 
purchased by the German Govern- 
ment, through its designated agents 
in the United States, at 52 per cent 
of the face value. In this way, 
American holders of German bonds 
affected by the decree realized on 
account of the coupon due during 
the period July 1-December 31, 1933, 
an amount varying from 75 to 85 
per cent of the face value of the 
coupons. 

With respect to the interest due 
during the first half of 1934, an 
agreement was reported to have 
been reached late in January, calling 
for the payment of interest at the 
rate of 30 per cent in cash and 70 
per cent in scrip, which was sched- 
uled to be repurchased at 67 per cent 
o. the face value. in connection with 
this agreement, the American group 
responsible therefor announced that 
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the arrangements will enable Amer. 
ican holders of German bonds to 
obtained $3,000,000 more thar. they 
would have secured had the old 
arrangement remained in force. It 
is curious that although the agree- 
ment was to become effective as 
from January lst, no payment of 
any kind has yet been made to 
American bondholders. 

Negotiations are expected to be 
concluded in the near future regard- 
ing the interest for the second hali 
of this year. It has been intimated 
that a six months’ moratorium 
would be insisted upon by Germany 
and that, at the expiration of that 
period, the interest on all German 
external bonds would be reduced 50 
per cent. Incidentally, the so-called 
Dawes and Young bonds, issued 
under international treaty agree- 
ments, are expected to be exempt 
from this provision. Whether the 
preferential treatment accorded 
these bonds is due to the fact that 
they were the only issues part of 
which was placed in the French 
market, is something which cannot 
be stated with definiteness. 

The public utility issues outstand- 
ing in behalf of Austrian corpora- 
tions are also in complete default, 
that is, as regards the payment of 
interest and amortization in the cur- 
rency stipulated in the bond. The 
Austrian debtors are depositing 
native currency at prevailing rates 
of exchange, for transfer abroad as 
and when condition: allow. Although 
coupons may be disposed of by the 
helders of bonds, obligations with- 
out coupons do not constitute good 
delivery, so that the bondholders are 
prevented from collecting their in- 
terest if they do not wish to impair 
the marketability of their holdings. 


Other Debtors Paying 


The service on all other public 
utility obligations outstanding in be- 
half of foreign debtors is being met 
promptly and punctually in currency 
dollars. Although it is true that the 
loan contract provided for the pay- 
ment on the basis of so-called gold 
dollars, the abandonment of the 
gold standard by the United States 
was taken advantage of by most of 
America’s foreign debtors. 

Eliminating the two Central 
European Republics of Germany and 
Austria, foreign utility loans have, 
on the whole, given an excellent ac- 
count of themselves, and compare 
very favorably with similar obliga- 
tions of a domestic origin. 
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Who Owns the Utilities? 


A Comprehensive Analysis of Public Utility Investors 


Public Utility Editor, THE FINANCIAL WorRLD 


to the people they serve.” This 

statement, frequently heard 
during the past few months, em- 
bodies one of the most popular mis- 
conceptions in the whole field of 
economic thought in this country 
today. Behind it is the conviction, 
shared by a large segment of our 
populace, that ownership and control 
of the utility industry is concen- 
trated in the hands of powerful 
financial interests. When the poli- 
tician thunders against the “power 
trust” he envisions a sinister ma- 
chine, mercilessly exacting tribute 
from the people for the enrichment 
of a few. So widespread has this 
idea become that it has been possible 
for our lawmakers in Washington to 
write upon the statute books a series 
of utility laws, designed to penalize, 
regulate and obstruct private utility 
operation, which viewed in their en- 
tirety have no parallel in our legisla- 
tive history, 


Le us return our public utilities 


A Nationwide Survey 


For the purpose of casting some 
light upon an almost wholly unex- 
plored subject, THE FINANCIAL 
WoRLD some months ago began a 
nationwide survey which was de- 
signed to reveal the actual owners 
and creditors of the public utility 
industry. Questionnaires were sent 
to all public utility companies in the 
United States, requesting data relat- 
ing to stock and bondholders. Large 
investment institutions were like- 
wise canvassed in an effort to deter- 
mine the indirect financial stake of 
the people in this business. Replies 
were received from utility companies 
representing more than 90 per cent 
of the industry. Direct information 
furnished and data supplied by other 
reporting agencies have enabled us to 
determine with reasonable degree of 
accuracy the financial interest of our 
life insurance companies, savings 
banks, colleges, churches, etc., in the 
public utility industry. The aggre- 
gate statistical results of this survey 
are revealed in the accompanying 
table. These figures embrace all 
regulated utilities of the United 
States except the steam railroads 
and the traction industry. 

On the basis of figures compiled 
from individual company reports, 
there are 5,554,921 direct owners of 
public utility stocks. Of this num- 
ber, 4,230,255 own common shares 
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UTILITY SECURITY OWNERS 


NUMBER OF: 
Parent company com- 
-mon stockholders .... 
Parent 


4,019,524 


company pre- 


ferred stockholders... 677,744 
Minority stockholders of 
subsidiary companies. 210,731 
Holders of subsidiary 
preferred stocks .... 646,922 
Total utility stockhold- 
Utility bondholders..... 3,220,000 
Total utility security 
8,774,921 
Women stockholders.... 2,495,212 
VALUE OF: 
Utility bonds outstand- 
$12,000,000,000 
Utility bonds owned by 
insurance companies.. 1,800,000,000 
Utility bonds owned by 
600,000,000 
Utility bonds owned by 
-54,000,000 
NUMBER OF: 
Life insurance policy 
Savings bank depositors 13,000,000 
Direct utility investors 
and dependents...... 25,000,000 
Total indicated num- 
ber of direct and in- 
direct utility inves- 
103,000,000 


and 1,324,666 own preferred shares. 
Total number of utility stockholders 
include 2,495,212 women, or 44 per 
cent of the total. Except such al- 
lowances as were made by individual 
companies for inter-company secur- 
ity holdings, the above figures do not 
recognize duplications. Thus utility 
stockholders owning shares of more 
than one company are registered ac- 
cording to individual company issues 
held. With this exception noted, it 
appears there are something in ex- 
cess of 6,000,000 utility stockholders, 


including holders of traction issues. 

The potential political power in- 
herent in a group of this size can 2 
seen when it is realized that the 
number exceeds combined member- 
ship of the American Federation of 
Labor and the American Legion, two 
organizations which have effectively 
demonstrated the political power of 
organized numbers. 

According to latest available data, 
there are at present approximately 
$12 billions par value of utility bonds 
outstanding in the hands of the pub- 
lic, exclusive of traction and steam 
railroad issues. These issues are 
concentrated in fewer hands due to 
the fact that they are popular media 
of investment for large institutions. 
Our computations reveal that ap- 
proximately 60 per cent of all utility 
bonds are owned by investment in- 
stitutions. Their number constitutes 
but 10 per cent of total utility bond- 
holders. Total number of utility 
bondholders approximates 3,220,000, 
of which amount 2,900,000 comprise 
individual bondholders, This gives us 
8,774,921 direct utility security 
owners. Assuming there to be two 
dependents for each utility security 
owner, which appears a not unrea- 
sonable assumption, we arrive at a 
figure in excess of 25,000,000 as rep-. 
resenting the number of people hav- 
ing a direct financial stake in utility 
securities. 


University Investments 


There are 550 colleges and univer- 
sities in this country, nearly all of 
which directly own utility securities, 
and indirectly through endowments, 
trust funds, etc. The bulk of the 
holdings of these institutions is in 
bonds, although some have been 
found also to own common and pre- 
ferred stocks. Among the largest | 
utility investors in this group, Har- 
vard University ranks close to the 
top with $39.6 millions invested in 
utility bonds and stocks, or 36 per 
cent of the total of its general invest- 
ments. All colleges and universities 
were not heard from and as those 
reporting showed wide divergence in 
utility investment policy, no truly 
accurate estimate can be made of 
aggregate utility inv2stments for 
this group) However, the figure 
would appear to be well in excess of 
$1 billion. Savings banks of this 
country, having upwards of 13,000,- 
000 depositors, own in the neighbor- 
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hood of $600 millions of utility 
bonds. The group having perhaps 
the largest financial interest in utility 
securities is the life insurance com- 
panies. Our life insurance companies 
own $1.8 billion of utility securities, 
representing slightly more than 8 
per cent of total assets. Th2se com- 
panies have, in the aggregate, 65,- 
000,000 policy holders. Fiduciary 
departments of the churches of 
America have an estimated $54 mil- 
lions of utility securities. 

On the basis of the above esti- 
mates, some 103,000,000 of the pop- 
ulation are indicated to have a direct 
or indirect financial stake in the 
utility industry. While, as pointed 
out above, the compilation is subject 
to duplications in many directions, 
were it possible to adjust for this 
overlapping the number still would 
be impressively large. 

With so large a number of people 
having a financial interest in utility 
securities, why, we may ask, have 
politicians been allowed to continue 


a policy which has clearly impaired 
the integrity of these investments? 
One of the reasons perhaps is that 
the great bulk of indirect utility in- 
vestors are wholly unaware of or in- 
different to their position. Still an- 
other, and a more plausible one, is 
contained in the geographic distri- 
bution of utility stockholders in this 
country. 

According to a compilation pre- 
pared by the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute, in 1931 there were 1,535,522 
stockholders of electric operating 
utility companies in this country. 
This figure has been broken down, 
showing the number residing in each 
State of the Union. It is found that 
80 per cent of this number are con- 
centrated in 21 states, while the re- 
maining 20 per cent are spread 
throughout 27 states. The political 
significance of this maldistribution 
is easily seen. The 80 per cent have 
but 42 representatives in the Senate, 
whereas the 20 per cent minority 
have a Senate representation of 54, 


or a clear majority of 12 members, 
The six most militantly anti-utility 
Senators, who in the last session of 
Congress sponsored 90 per cent of all 
utility legislation, represent states 
having but 6 per cent of all utility 
stockholders, 

While it is true that utility owner- 
ship and utility control are not nec- 
essarily synonymous, our utility 
enterprises are subservient to no ma- 
lignant vested interests, but are con- 
ducted with the primary aim of 
furnishing consumers the best pos- 
sible service at a price which will 
insure the integrity of capital placed 
at the disposal of the ‘business by 
the investing public. Any policy, 
whether it be pursued by utility com- 
pany, regulatory agency or the Fed- 
eral Government, which tends to 
frustrate this aim, not only works 
injury upon the industry itself, but 
upon a very large portion of our 
population having a direct or indi- 
rect financial interest in the busi- 
ness, 


What Is a Utility Executive Worth? 


"Toate who will accept the 
half-truths of the maxims 
which have been handed down 
from generation to generation will 
probably concede that “a workman 
is worthy of his hire” but there has 
never been any consensus of opinion 
as to the proper compensation of a 
chief executive. The broad con- 
troversy which has arisen since the 
Federal Trade Commission made 
public the salaries of officers and di- 
rectors of a handful of important 
corporations early this year has pro- 
vided plenty of fuel and some food 
for thought on the question of ex- 
ecutive salaries. 

A study of the salaries paid to 
public utility presidents from 1928 
to 1933 when compared with those 
of leading industrial executives, sug- 
gests that on the average the leading 
public utility officials would have 
been far better off in the field of 
general industry as the statistics 
show that the big chiefs of tobacco, 
steel, merchandising and other more 
specialized industries have been paid 
substantially higher salaries. A 
compilation of the average annual 
salaries and bonuses paid by five 
leading public utilities to their chief 
executives compares with the average 
compensation of five leading indus- 
trial presidents as follows: 


Year Average of Five Av of Five 
ended Public Utility Companies Companies 
Dec. 31 Salary Bonus Salary Bonus 

1928..... $55,000 $50,000 $74,000 $324,000 

1929..... 61,000 61,000 98,000 618,000 

1930..... 68,000 40,000 104,000 465,000 

1931..... 83,000 1,000 116,900 231,000 

1932.. .. 74,000 None 114,000 141,000 

1933..... 62,000 None 102,006 Nowe 
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A comparison of utility execu- 

tives’ salaries with those paid 

to the presidents of leading 
industrial companies. 


It will be noted that the indus- 
trial executive has fared very much 
better in both salary and bonus dur- 
ing the past six years than have the 
presidents of public utility com- 
panies. The bonuses paid to indus- 
trial officers have often been of 
greater importance than their sala- 
ries and the industrial president will 
claim that he is entitled to extra 
compensation during prosperity when 
his efforts result in bringing in sub- 
stantial increases in sales and earn- 
ings. The public utility official, on 
the other hand, conducts a business 
which undergoes comparatively little 
fluctuation in good times or bad. 

The combined salaries and bonuses 
of both classes reached their peaks 
in 1930 and, strangely enough, sala- 
ries enjoyed a further increase in 
1931 despite the depression. But it is 


interesting to note that in 1931 the 
bonuses of utility executives prac- 
tically vanished while the bonuses of 
industrial presidents were. only re- 
duced by fifty per cent of what they 
were in 1930. Bonuses were not 
generally distributed in the public 
utility field in either 1932 or 1933, 
but it was not until 1933 that the 
bonus became a thing of the past 
among industrial leaders. 

The real measure of any execu- 
tive’s worth to his corporation may 
be found in the annual income ac- 
count although such a test may not 
be entirely fair durirg the stress 
of a depression when most execu- 
tives are required to give more of 
their time and initiative. On the 
whole the decline in the earning 
power of leading utility companies 
has not been as sharp as the trends 
disclosed by representative industrial 
companies but the salaries of public 
utility executives have in numerous 
instances suffered earlier and more 
drastic reductions than have the in- 
comes of many industrial officials. 

The primary function of a utility 
president is to conduct his business 
in a manner to give consumers the 
best possible service at the lowest 
reasonable cost and at the same time, 
in his capacity as trustee of funds 
made available to the business, in- 
sure the safety of the invested capi- 
tal while paying an uninterrupted 
and fair return for its use. The 
dollars and cents value of the utility 
executive should be determined by 
his measure of success in fulfilling 
these duties. 
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Public Utility 
Investment 
Suggestions 


HE public utility industry has 

been for many years one of the 
major sources of supply of invest- 
ment media. The combination of the 
requirement of a substantial fixed 
investment in plant and the charac- 
teristic of a comparatively stable 
demand for the service rendered has 
provided a suitable background for 
the issuance of a targe volume of 
senior securities in the form of 
bonds and preferred stocks, 


Political agitation for lower rates, ; 


higher taxation and even govern- 
ment ownership is still rampant in 
many seciions, but the industry is 
nevertheless giving evidence of the 
-reestablishment of an upward trend 
in earnings in response to general 
economic recovery. 

The high and medium grade bonds 
and preferred stocks presented here- 
with afford attractive yields in their 
respective classes and have demon- 
strated that their interest and divi- 
dend returns are well protected by a 
sustained earning power. 


vVvvVv HIGH GRADE BONDS: 


Recent 
Commonwealth Edison Price Yield 
Ist 5s B, 1954...... 104 4.8% 
Brooklyn Union Gas 
deb. 5s, 1950....... 103. 4.9 
Kansas Gas & Electric 
95 47 


Louisville Gas & Electric 
Ist & ref. 5s A, 1952 104 4.8 
Pacific Gas & Electric 
Ist & ref.44%s E,1957 100 4.5 


vVvVv MEDIUM GRADE BONDS: 
Carolina Power & — 
Ist ret. 5s, 1956.. 74 6.8 


Georgia Power 
Ist & ref. 5s, 1967..... 81 6.2 
Kansas Power 


North Amer. Edison 
deb. 5s A. 1957....... 86 5.8 
Public Service of North Ill. : 
Ist & ref. 5s. 1956... .. 83 6.0 
Vv HIGH GRADE PREFERREDS: 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y. 
90 =5.6 
Kansas City Power & Light 
New York Steam 
98 6.1 
Pu bic Service of N. 
1 6.2 
West Penn. Power 


MEDIUM GRADE PREFERREDS: 
American Gas & Electric 


Amer. Water Works & Elec. 

Ist $6eum....... 73 8.2 
Columbia Gas & Electric 

North American Co. 

7.3 
Southern Edison 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 99 of 75 cents per share, payable 
May 15, 1934, to stockholders of record April 20, 1934. 


$6.00 Preferred Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 107 of $1.50 per share, payable 
April 16, 1934, to stockholders of record March 31, 1934. 


Dividends on the foregoing issues, as well as on all the outstanding Pre- 
ferred issues of the subsidiary companies (whose common stocks are owned 
by Pacific Lighting Corporation) have been paid without interruption since 
the initial dividend. 


PACIFIC LIGHTING 
CORPORATION 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Consolidated Statement of Revenues, Expenses and Dividends 
for the Twelve Months Ended March 31, 1934 


Gross REVENUE .....  $43,469,652.89 
OreratinG ExPeNnsEs, TAXES, AND DEPRECIATION : 

Operating Expenses... . . $18,673,781.13 


Net OperaTING REVENUE ........... $19,002,972.17 
Depvct: 
Bond Interest. ....... $5,228,393.59 
Other Interest .......... 35,896.18 
Amortization of Bond Discount and 
267,126.42 
Less Interest Charged to Construction 83,030.68 
Net Income Berore Divipenps ....... $6,936, 163.82 
Depuct DivipEeNnps oF SUBSIDIARIES: 
Preferred Stock ...... $1,565,601 05 
Common Stock, Minority Interest 572.00 
AVAILABLE FoR DIVIDENDS ON PREFERRED AND 
Common Stock or Paciric Lieutina Corp. $5,369,990.77 
DivipENDS ON PREFERRED STOCK ....... 1,121,126.83 
AVAILABLE FOR DiviDENDs oN ComMON Stock . $4,248, 863.94 
DivipENDs ON Common Stock ........ 4,825,893.00 
REMAINDER TOSURPLUS ........... *8577,029.06 
Balance Available for Dividends | 
on Common Stock Equals, Per Share ..... $2.64 
* Deficit 


PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION, 4883 CALIFORNIA STREET. SAN FRANCISCO 


Electric Bond and 
Share Company 


Two Rector Street New York 


Depreciat 

Total = 

| 

| a 
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A statistical study of public utility companies at the prep qu 
depression. Record of earnings and Operating results init u 
storm to the same degree as companies in other leading ig, T 
reported adequate working capital at the end of last year wipqua 
for their common stocks in 1933. The majority of compioy 
charges by a reasonably satisfactory margin, ob appear th po 


A 


Capitalization 


Asset Cons. Funded eferred Class A,B Over-all Fixed Earnings $ of 
Value Debt Stock and Common Charge Coverage Per Share of Common @pital 
HOLDING COMPANIES: ($1,000) ($1,000) shs. shs. 1933 1932 1933 1932 Bition 
American & Foreign Power....... (a)752,601 (a)113,005 (a)3,523,945 (a)1,840,330 *1.50 (k)2.31 *+9.35 (k) 4.90 ‘01 
American Gas & Electric......... 458,361 194,439 355,623 4,395,005 1.71 1.86 1.75 2.31 08 
American Light & Traction.:.... . 246,279 64,406 536,234 2,767,388 (e)1.86 (e)2.14 1.64 2.17 02 
American Power & Light......... (a)786,230 (a)362,214 (a)1,771,979  (a)3,009,723 1.15 1.32 71.91 70.39 00¢ 
American Telephone & Telegraph. 4,907,676 1,037,624 None 18,662,275 (b)6.55 (b)6.82 7.37 7.82 §.04 
American Water Works & Electric. 421,861 184,895 200,000 1,750,888 1.21 1.24 1.22 1.38 008 
Associated Gas & Electric... .. ...  (a)867,722 (a)582,425 (a)408,527 (a)6,722,937 1.01 
Cities Service...............:... 1,069,044 466,361 2,337,683 37,804,394 1.10 1.14 +0.09 $0.05 002 
Columbia Gas & Electric......... 729,627 171,045 1,174,828 11,738,550 2.07 2.43 51 
Commonwealth & Southern...... 1,128,501 7 1,500,000 33,673,328 1.21 1.33 +0.01 
Consolidated Gas of New York.... —:1,351,912 397,719 2,099,249 11,476,527 3.15 3.69 3.31 
Electric Bond & Share........... (£)433,543 None 1,455,655 5,267,147 44 
Electric Power & Light... . . (a)681,416 (a)266,925 861,853 3,388,745 (p)0.95 1.19 (p) 2.08 
Engineers Public Service......... 361,236 146,239 430,012 - 1,909,802 (e)0.94 (e)1.12 +.50 
Federal Light & Traction......... 51,652 19,117 44,374 524,907 1.72 1.89 1.44 
Federal Water Service........... 192,973 103,410 159,160 1,111,988 1.08 1.10 (g) {0.73 
International Hydro-Electric...... 580,493 286,656 : 144,799 41,858,197 1.10 1.11 (g)2.25 (g)2.72 00 
International Tel. & Tel. ........ 584,610 194,615 None 6,399,092 1.05 0.67 ll 70.62 §.00. 
Louisville Gas & Electric......... 92,340 30,541 None 901,323 1.52 1.57 (g)2.65 (g)2.89 02 
National Power & Light... (a)589,817 (a)276,834 279,712 5,455,884 1.33 1.42 1.26 02 
Nevada California Electric........ 56,138 30,264 105,503 84,709 1.19 1.23 $4.99 $4.53 00 
Niagara Hudson Power.......... 661,923 224,575 None -66 1.07 
North American Co.............. 878,295 316,521 606,678 8,188,451 1.45 1.65 1.19 1.94  §.02 
Northern States Power........... 266,891 114,601 785,870 1,070,717 1.96 2.21 1.70 4.97 02 
North American Light & Power... . 336,122 187,923 194,180 2,789,815 -93 1.02 +.79 +.51 bas 
Pacific Gas & Electric............ 713,170 296,656 5,240,737 6,274,357 2.09 2.19 1.42 2.09 08 
Pacific Lighting. .-....... 257,930 99,979 196,665 1,608,631 (e)1.64 (e)1.57 3.28 3.03 04 
Public Service of N. J............ 704,894 202,981 1,619,806 5,503,193 3.0 3.26 3.46 05 
Public Service of No. Illinois... .. . 227,769 128,677 160,183 664,564 1.36 1.66 2.50 5.62 0] 
Standard Gas & Electric......... 1,192,494 480,535 1,225,790 2,162,607 1.06 1.17 71.73 62 OC 
United Gas Improvement......... 814,952 245,093 765,216 23,251,735 (e)2.30 (e)2.40 1.23 1.36 08 
United Light & Power............ 572,658 262,951 600,000 3,518,923 1.08 1.22 $0.62 .16 O 
OPERATING COMPANIES: 
Brooklyn Union Gas............. 125,224 49,264 None 742,084 2.77 3.00 6.18 6.79 05 
Commonwealth Edison.......... 445,528 195,209 None 1,623,464 1.76 2.03 4.56 6.24 02 
Consolidated Gas of Baltimore... . 156,497 64,385 224,156 1,167,397 (e)2.11 (e)2.24 3.91 4.29 08 
Detrett Eaicon........¢.52...-%3 319,537 134,000 None 1,272, J 2.13 4.83 §.21 0: 
— 
Edison Elec. Ill. of Boston........ 180,181 61,000 None 534,875 2.23 2.61 10.03 12.40 0 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke........ 216,705 92,401 None 676,210 1.39 1.85 2.90 6.20 £ 
Southern California Edison...... . 385,023 137,908 4,690,559 3,240,141 2.56 2.96 1.36 2.15 f 
Tampa Electric..........:...... 18,691 None 10,000 2.18 2.09 l 


_ tDeficit. *Year ended Dec. 31, 1932. (a) As of Dec. 31, 1932. (b) Coverage on parent company debentures. (c) Number of coniey 
minority interest, pfd. dividends, etc., to consolidated gross revenues. (f) Book value of investments. (g) On class A stock. (h) Leased. 
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AWIICAL TABULATION 


TY HOLDING 
Th COMPANIES 


e pn quite clearly reveals the effects of the past four years of 
'S inde utility companies have not suffered from the economic 
ling ig, The great majority of the companies included in this — 
ear uipqually arge number showed substantial earnings available 
compaioy 4 goo credit position, have been able to earn fixed 
eat toh position to weather any further period of economic stress. 


Ratio of Ratio ——Financial Condition—— 
et Gross Electric Net et 
oft Revenues Reve- Number Working Working Bond 
Sof 1933, to ——K.W.H.Output—— nues Lever- of Capital Capital Bank Maturities K. W. 
mon @pital- Fixed 1933 1932 to age Cus- 1933 per Loans 1935 Generator Rating 
32 tion Assets (000 omitted) Total tRatio tomers ($000) Share ($000) ($000) Steam Hydro 
90 012 *$0.07 *2,154,800 (k)2,992,953 *80% *26% (a)918,359(a) {32,735 117.45 40,000 None (a)587,074 (a)342,973 
31 «F038 15 3,513,662 3,070,921 99 35 627,713 36,725 8.37 None 1 1,112,770 69,094 
17 ¥.02 20 (m)185,777 (m)187,362 15 17 738,077 3,560 1.29 4,649 None 
«6.006 *3,598,779 (k)4,225,325  *86 49 (a)844,615 (a)19,305 6.45 None 15,437 611,785 672,197 
38 009 )~—CSst«is«dLL 1,657,448 1,457,725 60 40 727,201 3,535 2.10 1,736,190 None 452,053 56,465 
2,832,900 1,926,569 79 36 1,168,897 (a) +1,606 (a) ¢.24 (a)3,072 5,640 689,701 316,973 
5 £002 #£.14 1,312,306 1,261,635 30 25 473,1 19,637 581,000 79,000 
02 (m)906,553 (m)938,064 31 24 1,306,559 2,043 17 None 1,875,000 492,003 _ 
008 10 (m)4,147,338 (m)3,906,983 80 45 1,235,381 35,367 1.05 None None 1,110,216 978,910 
05 18 (m)4,228,683 (m)4,219,077 75 15 3,776,247 2,115 19 10,700 None 2,360,000 .—«......... 
*1,830,315 (k)2,074,451 *52 (a)632,003(a) 137,229 11.00 (a)21,250 13,118 389,804 330,118 
004 13 1,822,783 1,849,250 76 37 425,219 5,511 2.90 800 1,362 460,436 240,260 
03 16 (m)131,302 (m)196,547 73 23 66,939 1,656 $3.15 2,574 None 94,075 100 
2 = §.005 fi 5,006,133 4,866,000 84 43 635,000 4,844 (g)5.65 2,512 1,519 422,000 921,000 
9 §.02 .12 394,982 410,323 78 30 164,917 2,434 2.69 None None 112,020 80,320 
6 02 13 *3,012,578 (k)3,189,561  *82 32 (a)741,792 (a)32,725 6.00 None 5,348 673,569 250,742 
3 007 .10 304,144 295,604 84 42 30,001 1,310 15.50 None None 11,000 96,780 
7 01 as 5,968,614 5,378,434 86 39 875,504 12,884 t.33 9,500 None 640,822 1,039,047 
4 02 15 4,474,451 4,365,871 88 28 1,177,483 26,628 3.25 None None 1,576,559 280,235 
a. eee 963,928 974,484 84 75,766 4,088 3.80 None None 516 146,735 
l bss 13 953,468 946,736 56 39 510,413 2,301 83 None 2,609 311,880 8,285 
J 03 -13  (m)2,940,605 (m)2,931,485 71 28 1,262,522 9,532 1.52 None None 378,800 877,144 
3.04 (m)305,814 (m)292,566 18 18 992,620 2,486 1.55 None None 
-18 (m)1,620,485 (m)1,621,215 54 21 1,751,658 42,138 7.66 None 10 
2 OL -20 (m)1,355,128 (m)1,162,175 67 22 419,216 5,439 8.17 None None 425,735 4,100 
4 003 | 4,006,098 3,980,540 66 40 1,600,780 14,138 6.52 8,370 25,138 1,206,921 380,093 
05 -16 (m)3,179,389 (m)3,098,987 75 23 1,286,105 21,993 .94 None 150 980,240 318,955 
} 003 -16 (m)1,184,321 (m)1,243,615 47 31 490,173 13,308 3.78 3,750 None 703,798 7,377 
05 (i)20,502,482 (i)21,350,090 13 690,027 5,481 7.37 None 
02 24 3,801,321 3,686,440 99 13 902,436 8,188 5.05 None None 926,500 ...... 
05 21 897,675 3,522 65 15 439,492 6,130 5.30 None None ea 
02 14 1,908,672 1,851,224 95 16 539,897 10,778 8.43 None None 867,000 9,160 
) 04 ay 1,099,723 1,077,143 99 16 380,071 76,558 12.30 None 20,000 375,860 (h)50 
) 01 .19 (j)279,277 (j)330,087 f1,225 f1.81 None 
) 03 .10 2,772,641 2,856,602 99 40 870,000 5,775 1.78 None None 461,000 488,340 
10 22 143,553 127,781 81 2 33, 1,023 1.80 None None ,000 


sed. fold per 1000 cu. ft. (j) Gas sales in therms. 


JUNE 6, 1934 


nnemones Dec, 31, 1933. (d) Associated.company issues. (e) Fixed charges and pfd. div. 
(k) Year ended Dee. 31, 1931. 


(m) 


Ratio of ‘“‘over-all’”’ fixed charges including rentals, 
. W. H. sales. (p) 12 mos. ended Nov. 30, 1933. . 
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Tri-Weekly 
Stock Letter 


contains pertinent short 
market comment on 
active securities and 
possible future market 
movements. 


Mailed free on request. 


Ask for F. W. 628 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
39 Broadway New York 


Branch Office 11 West 42nd St. 


STOCKS and 
COMMODITIES 


Folder explaining margin require- 
ments, commission charges and © 
trading units furnished on request 


Cash or Margin Accounts 
Inquiries Invited 


SPRINGS & CO. 


“BROKERAGE SERVICE SINCE 198° 


New York Cotton eo 
Chicago Board of Trad 


New York Stock Exchange 
Members 
and other leading cuchenges 


60 BEAVER ST. 
Uptown Office: 15 W. 47th St. 
NEW YORK 


Quotation Record 
of Stocks 


Contains approximately 100 pages of im- 
portant statistical data on all stocks dealt 
in on New York Stock Exchange, New 
York Curb Exchange and other leading 
stock exchanges. 


Contents include price ranges, current 
yields, price trends, capitalizations, rat- 
ings, dividend records, yearly and interim 
earnings, etc. 


Copies will be sent upon re- 
quest to those who address us 
on their business letterhead. 


~~ Odd Lots—100-Share-Lots- 


M. C. Bouvier & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members N.Y. Curb Exchange ( Assoc.) 


+ Broad St. New York © 


M°CLAVE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Cotton Exchange 
Members N. Y. Curb Ex. ( Associate) 
67 Exchange Place, New York 


HAnover 2-6220 


RANCHES 
Central Savings Bk Bldg,, 2112 B’way, N. 
71 Vanderbilt Avenue, N. 
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PASSING IMPRESSIONS 


By EuGEeNeE Katz 


The first official 
word of a. hopeful 


— nature that _ has 
Utility come the way of the 
Prospects utility investor was 


the assertion of Mr. 
Lilienthal, chief of the TVA, that it 
is not the Government’s intention 
nor his own to erect power plants 
to compete with existing private 
facilities if the latter, when asked, 
offer to sell to the Government at 
an appraised price. 

It is, of course, rather absurd 
to call the utilities privately owned 
as all their debts are held by the 
public. The latter will in the end 
also hold all the debts of municipal 
plants by being called upon to pay 
the deficits in the form of increased 
taxes. 

The assurance that existing plants 
would be bought rather than new 
ones established was made before a 
meeting of savings banks executives. 
They are interested. only in the 
bonds of operating utilities, in which 
the member banks have invested 12 
per cent of their deposits, or a total 
of several billion dollars. - 

Utility managements have no de- 
sire to sell to the Government and 
ask only that they be not interfered 
with more than are other industries 
and that spiteful competition be not 
set up against them. If sale in 
individual cases becomes advisable, 


it is yet a question who will do the 


appraising. So many Capitol offi- 
cials have stated that the common 
stockholders of corporations will pay 
most of the costs of gifts and emer- 


gency expenditures that it is prob-. 


able that if the Government makes 
the appraisal the amount offered will 
only cover the funded debt. Un- 
fortunately, too, banks, insurance 
companies and other public institu- 
tions are not especially concerned 
beyond that point. 


President Roose- 


~ Popularity to do something 
pe spectacular and con- 
Confidence vincing if the tide 


of confidence that 
has been slowly ebbing from him 


|for six months is to be stemmed. 


"He may still retain his popularity 
among the masses, as the completion 
of The Literary Digest poll will 
doubtless show. But what he needs 
just now, and more than at any 


--other time since his inauguration, is 


the confidence of those who have 
more than a job at stake, 


_Velt will soon have 


What are the reasons for this 
decline of confidence? The principal 
ones, aside from the fact that busi- 
ness is halting, are these: The 
sudden revocation of the air mail 
contracts, which showed a danger- 
ous impulsiveness; his bargaining 
with the silverites, which showed 
that an insistent minority can bully 
him out of his convictions; his 
vacillation in the matter of the Stock 
Exchange Control Bill, which showed 
the loss of his old firmness; his han- 
dling of Senators Glass and Wagner, 
which showed an absence of the old 
political shrewdness; his permitting 
Andrew Mello. to be brought to 
trial, which showed a submission to 
politics; his appointment of Clarence 
Darrow to the NRA Review Board, 
which showed a lack of judgment, 
for the unfitness of an octogenarian 
criminal lawyer for dispassionate 
criticism was obvious. 

The President seems to have lost 
faith in his own decisions. He 
wavers now where he was emphatic 
before. A probable reason is that 
he is mentally tired, and that is 
understandable after fifteen months 
of as hard work as any President in 
years has had. A poll of the finan- 
cial district ten months ago would 
have shown at least an even number 
for and against his policies. Today 
the cons would be in the majority. 
What will he do to restore his lost 
prestige and revive confidence? 


A department of 
Government that is 


sain little heard of but 
eduction is very active these 
Pleas days is the Review 


Division of the 
NRA. Appeals for changes in codes 
are referred to this department, 
which is composed principally of 
lawyers but has no connectior. with 
the Darrow board. The force works 
an average of fifteen hours a day. 
A reviewer has twenty hours in 


which to turn in a report and an 


opinion. General Johnson has four 
hours in which to give the final 
decision. Three of the staff have 
died, allegedly from overwork, and 
three are now in hospitals. 

Of the complaints, 85 per cent ask 
for permission to reduce wages. Re- 
cently a group of executives of the 
largest chain store in its field fol- 
lowed the written complaint with a 
visit. They wished to establish a 
minimum wage of $8 a week to re- 
place the existing one of $12, or, 
in the event that the plea was re- 
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jected, to reduce the number of em- 
ployees and, ultimately, the number 
of stores. They promised that the 
reduction in wages would be made 
almost entirely in small towns where 
the cost of living is low. The re- 
quest is still under advisement be- 
cause of its probable effect on 
purchasing power. 

Retail merchants are suffering to- 
day from the high manufacturing 
and wholesale prices which they en- 
couraged in the early weeks of the 
Roosevelt boom. An example re- 
counted in this column at the time 
was that an invoice of shoddy 
changed hands eight times, at in- 
creasing prices, before reaching a 
mill. As the cost of goods on hand 
is as unalterable as rent, and as 
chain stores with fixed prices seldom 
have reduction sales, the only quick 
saving is in labor, and hence the 
request to be allowed to lower wages. 


H. F. McConnell 


Passes 


F. McCONNELL, head of the 

e New York Stock Exchange firm 

bearing his name, died suddenly 

from heart disease at his home in 

Montclair, New Jersey, a week ago 
at the age of 61. 

“Mac,” as he was best known 
among his friends, was a type of 
broker that brought credit to the 
financial district. Extremely con- 
servative, he never would allow him- 
self to participate in operations that 
would reflect upon his profession. 

He confined his activity to dealing 
for his customers, depending on his 
commissions for his profits. Tem- 
peramentally he carried this trait to 
the counsel he extended to clients. 

He was a self-made man. His 
earlier training taught him how 
much safer it was to depend upon 
thrift and the danger there is in 
over-extending one’s self, 

A kindly genial soul. He leaves a 
legion of friends to mourn his de- 
parture. 


Changes in Crowell 


IRECTORS of the Crowell Pub- 

lishing Company, publishers of 
Collier’s Weekly, American Maga- 
zine, Woman’s Home Companion 
and Country Home, have elected Lee 
W. Maxwell chairman of the board. 
Thomas H. Beck has been elected 
president of the company. Mr. Max- 
well is a graduate of the University 
of Chicago, and started his career as 
a magazine executive with the Frank 
A. Munsey Company. Later he was 
western manager for The Outlook, 
and general manager of the Asso- 
ciated Sunday Magazines. He went 
with Crowell in 1913, becoming 
vice-president in 1920 and president 
in 1923. 
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PURE OIL at the WORLD'S FAIR 


@ On this huge animated relief map of the eastern two-thirds of 
the United States, and in the dioramas back of it, are portrayed 
the complete cycle of oil industry operations. Here are depicted 
the principal producing, refining, transportation and marketing 
operations of The Pure Oil Company, one of the major independ- 
ent units in the petroleum industry. 

By controlling each operation from crude to finished products, 
Pure Oil controls the uniform high quality and economy of its 
Automotive, Industrial and Domestic fuels and lubricants. 


You are cordially invited to visit the Pure Oil 
Exhibit, General Exhibits Building, Group 1. 
When there, be sure to ask for your copy of the 
Pure Oil Pictorial Map of the 1934 Century of 


Progress Exposition. 


THE PURE OIL CO., U.S.A. 


General Offices: Pure Oil Building, Chicago 


When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention THE FINANCIAL WORLD 


POINTS ON TRADING 


and other valuable information 
for investors and traders, in our 


helpful booklet. Ask for K-6. 


Accounts carried on 
conservative margin. 


& (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 


EVERY LISTED STOCK 


Offers Money Making Opportunities 


If You Know 
WHEN TO BUY and WHEN TO SELL 
Our Super-Sensitive High Speed 


Trading Index Tells You When 
WITH A HIGH DEGREE OF ACCURACY 


WERE REPURCHASED MAY 9 TO 15 
AT AN AVERAGE POINTS 


PER STO 
YOU CAN GET ADVICE “LIKE THIS. 
38 STOCKS DAILY—$20 MONTHLY. 
Sample Free To. New Readers. 
Unusual Opportunities Available Now. 


THE FINANCIAL 


ADVISORY SERVICE, INC. 
32 Broadway, New York. 
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AND WE PICK THE FAST MOVERS. : 
24 STOCKS SOLD APRIL 30th 


R*: reductions reduce revenues. 


Expenses are increasing due 


to NRA, higher taxes, and the cost of government investiga- 


tions. 


even operating expenses and taxes. 

There would have been $12,496,000 more for investors in 1933, 
if the Associated Gas & Electric System had received 1928 electric 
rates, paid taxes at the 1926 rate, and employees had not been 


insured. 


Continuation of this trend will make it difficult to earn 


The Associated Gas and Electric Plan of Rearrangement of 
Debt Capitalization aims to protect investors against adverse devel- 
opments that cannot be controlled by management. 


61 Broadway, New York 


ASSOCIATED GAS & ELECTRIC SYSTEM 


News! 


It is by trans- 
lating the Elec- 
tric Industry’s 
often far - away 
seeming problems 
into terms and in- 
cidents familiar to 
the daily life of 
the people that 
understanding is 
most easily and ef- 
fectively achieved. 


Everyone knows 
that the costs of 
most necessities of 
life are rising. It is 
a matter of daily ex- 
perience to the 
housewife. Certainly 
it is no secret to the 
Head of the House. 


Yet there is one not- 
able exception — the 
rates charged for 
utility service. Here, 
indeed, is 
welcome news! — and 
as such it is eminently 
worthy of being passed 
along to the public. A 
friend of the average 
man’s pocket-book is a 
friend indeed. ... 


LIVE... 


says Ready Kilowatt, ¥ 


tr cal Servant, 


our Elec 


“and food and other 
costing quite lot 
year ago." 


Kilowatt has trained 


show 
re ves who will gladly 
= his services cost i" 
4 Offce. 
PANY 
PHILADELPHIA Euectric COM 
| Pioneer oluntarily Establishing Low Rates For All Electric Service 
plication) 
tisement in Philadelphia civic 
(Adver' 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 


A Pioneer in Voluntarily Establishing Low Rates for All Electric Service 
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Competing Fuels 
Retard the Use 
of Electricity 


It is axiomatic that high 

domestic consumption of 

electricity cannot be attained 

where there is an abundance 
of cheap fuels. 


GREAT deal of loose logic has 
Awe employed during the past 

year or so in an effort to con- 
vince the American public that they 
are being denied an inalienable right 
to the abundant use of electricity. 
Pointing on the one hand to the 
relatively high rates which obtain in 
some sections of the country, result- 
ing from high costs of production 
and distribution, and on the other 
to the undeveloped water power sites 
where electricity can be generated 
cheaply, the inference is made that 
the utilities are responsible for the 
sparing use among domestic con- 
sumers. Proponents of public own- 
ership have repeatedly drawn atten- 
tion to the high per capita consump- 
tion of electricity in the Province of 
Ontario, Canada, where the electric 
power and light business is con- 
trolled by the state. Public owner- 
ship advocates have naturally given 
the credit to the Ontario Hydro- 
Electric Commission, although as a 
matter of fact, conditions in that 
region are such as to produce similar 
results regardless of the controlling 
agency. This in large measure is 
due to the competing fuel situation. 


Canada versus U. S. 


The relative position of Canada 
and the United States in respect to 
primary sources of energy is shown 
by the accompanying tabulation, 
compiled by the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, showing the ratio be- 
tween the two countries based upon 
thermal units: 


Percentage of 
Total 
Canada United 
(est. States 
1933) (1930) 
Coal and its derivatives, 
24% 59.1% 
Coal and its derivatives, 
7 0.0 
Water power ........ 32 7.8 
Fuel oil, gasoline and 
kerosene ..... 15 24.3 
Natural @as ....ccccse 2 8.8 


Total ............-. 100% 100.0% 


Of total supply of energy used in 
Canada, but 39 per cent was do- 
mestic coal, fuel oil, gasoline and 
kerosene, whereas in the United 
States (1930) these fuels accounted 
for 83.4 per cent. With these com- 
parisons, the water power used in 
Canada, constituting 32 per cent of 
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the total against 7.8 per cent for this 
country, is easily understood. This 
also explains in large part why per 
capita consumption of electricity in 
this country is “niggardly” and com- 
pares unfavorably with that of the 
Province of Ontario. 

In all localities where electricity is 
available for public use, consumption 
bears a direct relationship to cost 
and abundance of other fuels. In 
areas of low cost competing fuels, 
the use of electricity for heat and 
power is limited and may well re- 
main so for a considerable interval 
to come. 

Serious thought should be given to 
this phase of the power question in 
this country since our government is 
committed to the expenditure of 
huge sums from the general tax 
fund to promote the more liberal 
use of electricity among residential 
consumers. From the standpoint of 
competing fuels, the government ap- 
pears to have made an unhappy 
choice in selecting the Tennessee 
Valley as the seat of its initial ex- 
periment as scarcely any section of 
the country is more favored with 
natural fuel resources. Natural gas 
and coal abound in the areas to be 
supplied with cheap electricity. 

Admittedly electricity is the su- 
perior fuel, but what about its cost 
to ultimate consumer in comparison 
with other available fuels? As the 
Muscle Shoals experiment unfolds we 
may learn by costly experiment that 
other causes exist for the sparing 
use of electricity than comparatively 
high rates or a cautious merchandis- 
ing policy on the part of the private 
utilities. 


The Front Cover 


T IS particularly fitting that the 

front cover of the Twenty-Second 
Annual Public Utility Review Num- 
ber of THE FINANCIAL WORLD should 
carry the portrait of George Bruce 
Cortelyou, president of the Consoli- 
dated Gas Company of New York. 
Not only does 1934 mark the comple- 
tion of the first full year of the new 
Edison Electric Institute during 
which period Mr. Cortelyou acted as 
the association’s first president, but 
in this year also falls the silver an- 
niversary of Mr. Cortelyou’s connec- 
tion with Consolidated Gas of New 
York. On March 26, 1934, friends, 
business associates and leaders in 
many industries joined in congratu- 
lating Mr. Cortelyou upon the com- 
pletion of twenty-five years of service 
with Consolidated Gas. He became 
the company’s president two weeks 
after he had retired as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury from the Cab- 
inet of Theodore Roosevelt in 1909. 

The portrait of Mr. Cortelyou is a 
hand-stiple characterization drawn 
exclusively for THE FINANCIAL 
WorLp by Cardwell Spencer Hig- 
gins, well known artist and illustrator. 
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LIGHTEN 
THE 
BURDEN 


... lest the service suffer! 


I. is not only the electric indus- 
try, itsinvestorsand personnel, 
that are threatened by the burden 
of mounting taxes, rising costs 
and concurrent action to force 
continuously lowered rates. 


The ultimate sufferer neces- 
sarily will be the Electric Com- 
pany’s capacity to serve and its 
ability to maintain the high 
standard of service which the pub- 
lic rightly has learned to expect. 


It should be the self-imposed 
duty of each company, locally, to 


THE NEW YORK EDISON COMPANY 


THE UNITED ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANY 
NEW YORK AND QUEENS ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANY 


present the facts to its customers; 
to make certain, as far as possible, 
that they are given the oppor- 
tunity to exercise their intelligent 
choice in a matter that so vitally 
concerns the welfare of their 
homes, their industries, and the 
communities in which they live. 


BROOKLYN EDISON COMPANY, INC, 


When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention THE FINANCIAL WorRLD 


Capital Appreciation 
SERVICE 


has again demonstrated its value 
during the difficult period since 
last February. management 
service for accounts amounting to 
over $10,000. Send for information. 


A. W. WETSEL 


Advisory Service, Ine. 
INVESTMENT COUNSELLORS 
Chrysler Bldg. New York 


Our Current Market Letter 
discusses the 


Communications 
Industry 


Copy sent upon request 


GOODBODY & CO. 


Members New York and Philadelphia 
Stock Exchanges, New York Curb Ex- 
change, Chicago Board of Trade and 
Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
115 Broadway 60 East 42nd Street 
New York New York 


Branch Office 
1424 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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OF MORE YEARS OF 
SPECIALIZED EXPERIENCE 


Competent engineering . . . exquisite care in 
custom construction . . . laboratory precise control 
in constant -— and retesting with the finest of 
equipment us more years of experience . 
are responsible he the phenomenal, record- making 

‘ormance of this instrument that has consistent- 
y been at least a year ahead of all competition in 
the introduction of more capable all-wave radio 
freceiverts. 


LONDON—PARIS—MADRID— 
BERLIN—ROME—SYDNEY ... area few of the 
world-girdling locations from which SCOTT ALL- 
WAVEFIFTEEN owners receive programs as reg- 
ularly as they hear local broadcasts. This receiver 
not only promises world-wide reception—it guar- 
antees it! And backs that sensational warranty with 
a further guarantee protecting every part (except 
tubes) against failure in service for five years. 


SCOTT developments in 
sound bring radio a new, richer, more 
realistic voice than it has ever known before. But 
who can describe the beauty of tone? You must 
hear it to appreciate how beautifully different is 
the SCOTT! 


The 
output is held in leash by 
manual 
tiality the SCOTT owner is assured of finer recep- 
tion of programs on both the broadcast and short 


mighty power of full, undistorted 
rfected automatic and 
control. Commanding such power poten- 


wave bands. 
Interesting 


New Book Fee | 


A new SCOTT Publication tells the tale of a 
sensational 24,000 mile expedition made to test the 
performance of this receiver. Thrilling as any ad- 
venture story, it is the most convincing proof of 
ee ability ever presented. Send for your copy 


CLIP and MAILY 


Scott Radio Laboratories, Inc: 
4450 Ave., Dept, F.W 
Chicago, Illinois 
Send me at once, without obligation, a copy of 
your new book and all details about the SCOTT 
ALL-WAVE FIFTEEN. 


ROOM 


6 
Or Gossip a Customers’ Man Maid 


Hears Around Broad and Wall fay. 


As Is the custom the boosts and barbed wire of this column are now directed to 
the public utility industry and its pleasures and prejudices. To indicate 
how well known one ex-utility official is, a public school teacher reports that 
she got the following answer from one youngster when she asked the class to 
use the world “insulate’”—Samuel Insull ate something that did not agree with 
him and could not get out of Greece. But don’t be surprised at that for 
a good many adults think that “current diversion” means some kind of enter- 
tainment—to a public utility company it means stolen power. The dog 
muzzling campaign in New York is due in part to the complaint of one utility 
company that over two hundred of its meter readers were bitten by dogs last 
year—they ought to be glad that the meter readers weren’t bitten by customers 
or stockholders. The electric company of Milwaukee tound a way to 
keep its customers’ bills up after daylight saving went into effect—the company 
adopted the “all-you-can-eat” plan of giving free all current used over and above 
the previous month’s meter reading. . 


Warerworxs companies have been answering plenty of letters during the 
past year explaining that a company in the water or water power business does 
not necessarily have water in its stock. Speaking of queer developments 
in the water power business, Ohio Public Service reports that it took over thirty 
tons of fish in two hours from the condensing water intake tunnel of one of its 
hydro-electric plants—and that’s no “fish story.” And it was the same 
company that invited a group of customers to a bridge party and entertained 
them in its new boiler room—were their faces red. The best story 
coming from General Electric recently is that one about the flying hydro-electric 
stations—four G.E. horizontal waterwheel generators were transported by air- 
plane over a 13,000-foot mountain to the wilds of New Guinea. 


Sunny JIM MAGEE, vice-prexy and gen.-mgr. of Associated Gas & Electric, is 
being nominated for the 59.6 per cent gold medal for his intestinal fortitude— 
more utility executives should champion the cause of the industry’s stockholders 
as he does. America claims the highest horsepower rating of the 
world, but how about France, which consumes fifty million pounds of horse 
meat each year—but then the French also eat two hundred million snails 
a year. . You have heard a lot about the electric kitchen and the electric 
laundry but next you’ll hear about the electric office—equipped with air- 
conditioning, sodium vapor light, electric cigar lighter, vacuum waste baskets, 
electric clock, electric water cooler, electric typewriter and Dictaphone, electric 
desk from which the drawers and pigeon holes pop out at the push of a button, 
and a television telephone. 


J ersey CENTRAL Power & LIGHT is selling its equipment and transmission lines 
at Lakehurst, N. J., to the Navy—so that the comedy, “Sailor Beware,” will have 
another circuit to play? Rumors are circulating to the effect that a big 
shake-up in the personnel of the Tennessee Valley Authority is coming—but that 
TVA emblem showing a hand clutching a streak of lightning would suggest that 
the hand can’t let go. As one utility exec. says, the TVA slogan, 
“Electricity for All,” may also mean “profits for none.” ‘ And another 
observer points out that TVA might be construed as meaning “Tablecloth Vandals 
Association.” Well, the next alphabetical creation that is needed is the 
American Liars-In-Bed Institute (ALIBI). But have you heard the 
alphabetical history of the current four years?—1933-FDR; 1934-NRA, 1935- 
SOS; 1936-GOP? Incidentally, Wendell L. Willkie, new prexy of Com- 
monwealth & Southern, has increased considerably in stature as a result of his 
handling of Commonwealth property sales to the TVA. 


R OCHESTER, MINN., is going into the sale of electric appliances—all you have to 
do is call up the mayor and he’ll come around and demonstrate the latest washing 
machine. This is a reminder of the customer who would give no quarter 
in his fight against the telephone company on pay stations—the coin boxes on 
the telephones would give no quarter either. Did you know that you can 
call up Duke Power and have that company send a generating station right 
over?—they have a portable generating station on the back of a motor truck to 
meet rural emergencies. Speaking of unusual machines, the University 
of Pennsylvania is assembling a machine said to be capable of solving all 
mathematical problems which are far beyond human capacity—try your rate 
problem on this. Well, here’s wishing the members of the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute a session of constructive accomplishment at Atlantic City—more 
power to you and more power load to your companies. 
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The Bond Market 
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High Grade Public Utility 
Bonds Maintain Position 
utility bonds may be 
, divided into three broad classi- 
fications; underlying mortgages of 
operating companies, junior mort- 
gages, and debenture or collateral 
trust bonds of holding companies. 
Except for traction issues and a few 
natural gas promotions, defaults 
have been very rare in the first 
group, and while the second group 
contains some speculative and semi- 
speculative issues, refunding, gen- 
eral and other junior mortgages of 
operating utility companies have 
turned in records for the depression 
years which, taken as a whole, do 
credit to the industry. 

Even among the debenture issues 
there are numerous bonds which 
have maintained a strong investment 
position, reflecting the conservative 
capitalization and management of 
the companies concerned. However, 
many conservative investors are still 
inclined to look askance at.unsecured 
utility bonds of holding companies 
since service on these bonds depends 
upon receipt of dividends from sub- 
sidiary operating companies which 
may be endangered in some cases by 
the continuing political pressure for 
rate reductions. 


‘ Rates Under Fire 


As long as the outcome of the 
court tests in rate cases which are 
now clearly foreshadowed is in 
doubt, some junior securities in the 
public utility field may be under a 
cloud. But, except for unusual 
cases, the holders of mortgage bonds 
of operating companies have nothing 
to fear. Conceivably, there may be 

* eases in, which the security will be 
impaired or destroyed by the con- 
struction of Government or munici- 
pal plants which duplicate’ the 
private facilities, but the negotia- 
tions between the TVA and the 
private companies in the Tennessee 
Valley area, leading to purchase of 
certain private properties by the 

. former at fair prices are reas- 
suring, Large investors continue 
to hold high grade public utility 
bonds in high esteem. An evi- 
dence of the absence of any fears 
as to fundamental soundness of this 
type of security by well informed 


investors is found in the record of | 


insurance companies investments. 
The leading life insurance com- 
panies made larger purchases of 
public utility bonds in the first five 
months of 1934 than any other type 
of security except Government and 
municipal bonds. 
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..the Public stake 


in Columbia System 


In a real sense, Columbia System is a publicly 
owned enterprise . . . responsible to a vast, diversi- 
. fied group of 73,920 shareholders—residents of all 
forty-eight States, five domestic possessions, many 
foreign countries—whose capital makes possible 
its existence and growth . .-. Yet, while significant, the 
investment represented is merely a measure of money. Its 
implications reach far beyond the strictly financial aspect. 


Besides supplying dependable gas as a fuel to more than a 
million homes, industries and commercial consumers, this 
System meets the electric heat, light and power requirements 
of more than 300,000 other customers. Columbia’s opera- 
tions—under competent, experienced and unified management 
—extend throughout more than 1200 communities. To a very 
great degree those who use its services or share in its revenues 
have a vital interest in its continued, unhampered success. 


CoLumBIA GAs & ELECTRIC 


61 Broadway CORPORATION New York 


FAITHFUL 
PUBLIC 
SERVANT 


Furnishing electricity and gas to five and 


one-half million people in tourteen states 


THE UNITED LIGHT 
AND POWER COMPANY 


105 West Adams Street 


Chicago, Illinois 
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ARE THESE 
UTILITIES 


Most 
Rosy 


Cons. Gas— Baltimore 
Standard Gas & Electric 
Brooklyn Union Gas 
Public-Service of N. J. 


No purchases of utility stocks have 
been advised by us since August 
16, 1933. (D.J. 29.57) 


The last exit from utility invest- 
ments on our advice was on Sep- 
tember 11, 1933 (D.J. 30.00). The 
interim declines to 22.11 have cured 
many things. 


TODAY the situation is rapidly 
changing and therefore our Bulletin 
AA3422 (FREE on REQUEST) 
carries the answer to the above 
questions on Utility Stocks. 


4 FENWAY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


WILL STOCKS CRASH 
TO LOW LEVELS SOON? 


VERY investor now wonders if he should 

hold his stocks for higher prices, or get 
out now in anticipation of a sharp drop to 
substantially lower levels. 

Admittedly, ‘this is an important question. 
To know the correct answer is to possess 
information worth thousands of dollars. Many 
investment counsellors and so-called experts 
do not commit themselves on this question 
because they do not know the answer. They 
hem and hedge—tell you to hold for the 
“long pull.”” That kind of advice does not 
satisfy intelligent men and women. 

Simply send us your name and address and 
we will give you our answer to this question 
in a straightforward manner. We may be 
wrong this time, but our advice has been sur- 
prisingly accurate during the past year. At 
least, it costs nothing to obtain copies of our 
current Stock Market Bulletins. There is 
no charge—no obligation. Just address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAJU, INC. 
Div. 560, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Capital Appreciation 
SERVICE 


Operated on small retainer and a 
fee derived from a percentage of 
profits due to appreciation, for ac- 
counts ranging from $10,000 to 
$100,000. Ask for booklet and record 
of results. 


A. W. WETSEL 


Advisory Service, Inc. 
INVESTMENT COUNSELLORS 
Chrysler Bldg. New York 


Start of a 
New Rise? 


Send for FREE Bulletin FWJ-2 


American Institute of Finance 
260 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


AMONG THE BULLS AND BEARS 


% These reviews were 
written immediately pre- 
ceding closing time of 
this issue. 


Barnsdall 4 Cc 


Average prices for crude oil and 
refined products obtained by Barns- 
dall in the first quarter of the cur- 
rent year were higher than the aver- 
age which prevailed for products 
sold in each of the past three years, 
and the company reported earnings 
of 5 cents a share on the common. 
Net income, however, included a non- 
recurring profit of $200,000 from the 
sale of a 7 per cent interest in Great 
Lakes Pipe Line in the quarter. The 
bank aebt has all been paid off, and 
the drastic write-down of leases and 
other assets in recent years has low- 
ered charges ahead of the common. 
Consequently, earnings improvement 
should be more immediately reflected 
in the shares in the future. Assum- 
ing that the oil industry is not con- 
fronted by greater operating prob- 
lems than now appear likely, the 
shares seem to offer speculative pos- 
sibilities which warrant retention of 
modest holdings. 


The fate of the new Armour reorgan- 
ization plan will be determined when 
stockholders meet on July 6—all classes 
of stock should be better pleased this 
time. 


Ludlum Steel 4 C+ 

Reflecting the increased activity 
in the automobile industry, Ludlum 
Steel reported net sales in the first 
quarter 3.4 times the volume of the 
like period of last year. Earnings 
were equal to 49 cents per share of 
common as against a deficit of 92 
cents in the first three months of 
1933. Prices of company’s products 
have been maintained at high levels, 
and orders are believed to have con- 
tinued in good volume during the past 
two months. Exercise of conversion 
privilege granted to preferred stock- 
holders in lieu of dividend accumula- 
tions would considerably dilute the 
equity for the common shares, but 
this factor is of no great immediate 
importance. Financial condition of 
Ludlum remains strong, and under 
more normal periods of business ac- 
tivity the company should record 
satisfactory earnings progress. The 
common shares offer interesting long 
term possibilities. 


Directors of Congress Cigar meet on 
Thursday (June 7) to consider the con- 
tinuance of the $1 annual dividend—a 
reduction would not be surprising. 


National Supply 4 ; Cc 

Earnings of National Supply in 
the first quarter were a decided im- 
provement over the low levels of last 


%*% The ratings used 
are taken from The 
Financial World Inde- 
pendent Appraisals. 


year, but after extensive dividend 
requirements on the parent company 
and subsidiary preferred issues, a 
deficit of $2.20 per share on the 
common was incurred. Reports of a 
greater demand for drilling and 
pumping machinery in the Texas oil 
fields are given some credence, and 
possibly activities of the company in 
the ensuing months will show in- 
creases. The company is in an ex- 
ceedingly strong financial position, 
with net working capital on March 
31 equal to $24.6 millions, However, 
dividend arrears on the preferred 
stock amount to $17.50 per share, 
and there is little immediate hope 
of common distributions. The junior 
shares are speculative, but long pull 
holdings need not be disturbed. 


Graham-Paige is expected to show a 
profit for the current quarter, against 
a deficit of about one cent per common 
share in the first quarter. 


National Tea 4 C+ 

Gross sales of National Tea for 
the four weeks ended May 19, con- 
tinued below 1933, but the decline 
was not as great as was shown in 
the two previous four-weeks’ periods, 
The company is continuing the pro- 
gram of eliminating small and un- 
profitable units and since the end of 
last year 50 stores have been closed. 
The policy is to more closely coordi- 
nate the better units, and while this 
transition period remains, the com- 
pany’s stock is likely to reflect the 
uncertainties attendant in the situa- 
tion. However, the company should 
be able to develop satisfactory earn- 
ing power once the program has 
been more completely developed and 
there appears no necessity for the 
liquidation of holdings at the pres- 
ent time. 


The increase in Hercules Powder’s divi- 
dend from a $2 to $3 basis helps to 
support the estimate that earnings for 
1934 will approach $5 a share, 


Raybestos-Manhattan 4 B 

With the automobile accounting 
for more than 55 per cent of sales, 
Raybestos-Manhattan earned 46 cents 
a share, as against a deficit of 10 
cents in the first quarter of last 
year. Earnings margin has been re- 
duced from the high levels of last 
year, since costs have increased and 
the demand for company’s products 
for original equipment has far ex- 
ceeded the more profitable replace- 
ment business. Net income in the 
first quarter was 8.5 per cent of 
sales, as against a profit margin of 
12.8 per cent in the third quarter of . 
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Practical Guidance 
In Successful Trading 


Common sense principles form the 
basis of the instruction you receive 
through “Stock Market Studies’. 
H. M. Gartley supervises your prog- 
ress every step of the way. 4 
correspond in accordance wit 
time-tested methods—he imparts to 
you the fundamentals of profitable 
stock market procedure. The course 
is designed primarily for the prac- 
tical guidance of the average man 
and is for that reason easy to com- 
prehend. 


If you are interested in 
equipping yourself to invest 
or trade successfully, send 
today for your copy of 
the 60 page brochure, com- 
pletely describing the course. | 


H. M. GARTLEY, Inc. 


76 William St. New York 


30 STOCKS 


Now Paying Dividends 


EARNINGS 
CURRENT DIVIDEND 


PRICE RANGE 
List on Request 
Bunsrombe & Cu. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


60 Broad St. New York 


A Story of the 


Averages 


—discussing the application of Dow’s 


Theory since 1897 is now included 
in serial form with 
Dow Theory 
Comment 

Annual subscription..... $40.00 


8-month subscription... . $12.50 
ROBERT RHEA 
(Author of “The Dow Theory’) 
Colorado Springs Colorado 


Capital Appreciation 
SERVICE 


has conserved capital and made 
profits for accounts, ranging from 
$10,000 upward, during the trying 
period from February to May, 1934. 
Descriptive booklet on request. 


A. W. WETSEL 


Advisory Service, 
INVESTMENT COUNSELLORS 
Chrysler Bldg. New York 


Inc. 


STOCKS 


carried on conservative margin 


H. F. McCONNELL & CO. 


(Established 1908) 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


60 Wall Tower, N. Y. Tel. WHitehall 4-6409 
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1933. The company has maintained 
a strong financial position and net 
working capital on March 31, 1934 
was equal to $11.70 per share. The 
common stock appears well adjusted 
to current and prospective conditions 
although holdings may be retained. 


Texas Gulf Sulphur is said to be 
angling for new sulphur properties 
which will further strengthen its posi- 
tion in the field. 


U. S. Leather 4 D+ 

Net income of United States 
Leather in the three months ended 
April 30 was substantially higher 
than in the preceding quarter, but 
after allowance for prior require- 
ments a deficit of 84 cents a share 
was reported for the common, as 
against a loss of 93 cents in the 
period ended January 31, 1934. 
Shoe manufacturers are fairly well 
stocked with inventories, and hide 
prices have reflected the indisposi- 
tion to increase stocks. U. S. 
Leather has disposed of many un- 
profitable properties and is in a 
favorable position to benefit from 
any sustained demand for leather, 
but this eventuality does not ap- 
pear to be a near term possibility. 
Holdings should be recognized as a 
radical speculation, 


Rumors indicate that United Electric 
Coal will have some news of a further 


modernization program in the near 
future. 
Utilities P. & L. “A” 4 D 


Parent company income account 
of Utilities Power & Light for 1933, 
reveals a net loss after payment of 
fixed charges, only 57 per cent of 
which were earned. The plan for 
extending a $10 million bond issue 
of a subsidiary company is now re- 
ported to have met with a favorable 
reception by a majority of the bond- 
holders, and the company has no 
other large issue falling due within 
the near future, apart from a $3 
million subsidiary debt maturing in 
August, 1935, 


WEEKLY RECORD OF EARNINGS 


12 Months to April 30 
1934 1933 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 


American Water Works..........+ $1.43 $0.94 
26 Weeks to April 28 

Armour & Company (Ill.).......- p3.39 wa 
12 Months to March 31 

Electric Power & Light.......... nil *3.89 
Todd Shipyards 3.23 1.85 


3 Months to March 31 


Atlantic Gulf & West Indies...... pl.21 1.32 
Diesel-Wemmer-Gilbert 0.34 0.07 
General American Transportation... 0.44 0.39 
12 Months to February 28 

National Power & Light.......... 0.89 La 
Noma Electric 0.04 nil 
26 Weeks Ending February 24 

Warner Brothers p0.38 nil 
12 Months to December 31 

1933 1932 

Electric Power & Light.......... nil 46.17 
National Air Transport........... nil 0.04 


+ on combined $7 and $6 preferred stock. 
p on preferred stock. 


DO YOU 
OWN 
THE RIGHT 
STOCKS? 


Will certain stocks dormant 

today be tomorrow’s favor- 

ites? Our MARKET INDEX 

discusses “Value Stocks vs. 
Deadwood.” 

Write at once for FREE copy. 

NO OBLIGATION. 


4T 


WINCHESTER 
INSTITUTE of FINANCE 


LAURENCE S. WINCHESTER, Pats. 


WINCHESTER . .. . MASS. 


Higher Stock Prices 
this Summer? 


HAT is the outlock for stocks, 

bonds and business during the next 
three months? Have stocks already dis- 
counted seasonal trade decline? Has 
pessimism reached its peak? 


USINESS men and investors will find 

of great value the review of stocks, 

bonds, commodities and general business 

in Summer Forecast Report of the cur- 
rent UNITED OPINION Bulletin. 


Send for Bulletin F.W. 85 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 


We deal in 


Public Utility 


Preterred Stocks 


W. D. Yergason & Co. 


Dealers in Public Utility Preferred Stocks 
30 Broad Street New York 
Tel. HAnover 2-4350 


Time to Buy? 


Our weekly bulletin “Market Action” tells you 
When to Buy and When to Sell leading, active 
stocks. Free sample copy on request, or— 


Send $1 for 4 Weeks’ Trial 


WETSE Market Bureau, Inc. 


624A Empire State Bicg., N. Y. 
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Ross Hamilton’s 
“Timed” Figure-Graphs 
For Traders 


A set of 15 highly sensitive Mar- 
ket Barometers of fast moving 
stocks, especially selected for 
maximum trading velocity. 


Instantaneous BUY and SELL 
SIGNALS for rapid moves. 
No laggard stock to tie up 
your capital. No tipster sheets 
to mislead you. Fast moving 
stocks only. 


Individual trading instruction 
with each chart. 


Current set $5.00 
ROSS HAMILTON affiliated with 


Traders Financial Publications 
80 Broad Street New York 
BOwling Green 9-9°87 


Canadian 


Gold Stocks 


Fast Private Wires to 
Montreal and Toronto 


DRURY & THOMPSON 


Members Montreal Stock Exchange 
Members Montreal Curb Market 


52 Broadway, New York 
Telepbone Digby 4-7316 


MAIN OFFICE 
360 St. dames Street, Montreal 


Capital Appreciation 
SERVICE 


Thorough supervision with capital 
appreciation as primary objective 
for accounts amounting to $10,000 
and over. Send for booklet and 
record. 


A. W. WETSEL 
Advisory Service, 


INVESTMENT COUNSELLORS 
Chrysler Bidg. New York 


Inc. 


Financing 


Mergers 
Rehabilitations 


Inquiries solicited from 
responsible sources 


H.D. WILLIAMS 


120 Broadway New York City 


Having advised saie February 19, 
send for sample copy, free, of our 
latest ‘‘ Stock Market Outlook.”’ 


AMERICAN SECURITIES SERVICE 
Suite 3102, Fifty Broadway, New York 


UTILITY LITIGATION 


concluded from page 542 


stitutional safeguards. This consti- 
tutional protection of property is as 
binding upon state courts as upon 
Federal tribunals. 

However, although the Johnson 
Bill does not appear to contain 
much, if any, cause for worry on the 
part of utility company executives 
or utility investors, it is likely that 


will be tested before very long. Its 
provisions appear so patently to con- 
stitute a case of unjustified dis- 
crimination that a test case should 
be brought if only “for the principle 
of the thing.” It seems very dubi- 
ous that the U. S. Supreme Court 
would uphold legislation which ex- 
cludes utility companies from the 
right to bring suit in the lower 
Federal courts merely because they 
are engaged in the utility business, 
while any other individual or com- 
pany may have access to these courts 
if he feels that his property is being 
confiscated. 


RATE MAKING 


concluded from 543 


page 


These were, first, that the reduction 
in rates due to whatever rates or 
plan were adopted must be confined 
to an immediate reduction which the 
company’s earnings permitted; 
second, the plan must provide an 
extremely promotional rate to build 
up the average consumption per cus- 
tomer as fast as possible, particu- 
larly by the use of such appliances 
as the refrigerator, the range, and 
the water heater; third, the plan 
must be flexible and readily modified 
as conditions might indicate; fourth, 
it should be a plan adaptable to any 
electric utility wherever located. 
Some way had to be found to 
offer a low rate at once so as to 
promote increased use quickly. Some 
way had to be found to accom- 
plish these ends and yet confine the 
reduction in net earnings within 
certain well defined Jimits. .What it 
all boils down to is this, that the 
companies set up the rates which 
they believed they would be justified 
in charging three years in the future 
with anticipated increased sales per 
customer and_ resultant greater 
volume of output. Such future rate, 
however, was g‘ven immediately to 
any customer who would increase his 
use. Thus the plan permits any 
domestic customer of the company 
to secure at once that future low 
residence rate justified by the in- 


creased use of electricity anticipated, 


the constitutionality of the act itself | 


BOOKS FOR PUBLIC UTILITY 
EXECUTIVES AND INVESTORS 


“The Bonbright Survey’. ..$10.00 
This ninth annual survey of the elec- 
tric light and power industry in 
places of 2500 or more, published 
in 1933, ts still current as there will 
be no 1934 edition. Besides show- 
ing in graphic form all the electric 
utility properties of any consequence. 
it also lists the chief holding corpora- 
tions and the subsidiaries of each. 
Price $10.00 postpaid. ; 

“Public Utility Valuation” 

(95 pages) 

By Willard J. Graham (University of 

Reproduction cost as abasis for depre- 

ciation and rate base determination. 

“Valuation and Depreciation in Pub- 
lic Utility Rate Making” 

By Willard J. Graham......$1.25 

‘Theory and Practice of Public Util- 
ity Valuation” 

By W. H. Maltbie. 200 pages $2.00 

“Valuation of Public Utility Prop- 
erties”’ 

By Henry Floy. 402 pages.$5.00 
We Can Supply Any Book You Want 
About Public Unilities. Send Your 
Check or Money Order With All 

Book Orders 
Address: BOOK DEPARTMENT 
The Financial World 
53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors have declared a 


quarterly dividend of 25c per share on the 
Common Stock of this Company payable 
July 2nd, 1934, to stockholders of record 
June 15th, 1934. Checks will be mailed to 
Common Stockholders and holders of Voting 
Trust Certificates, 

The Board of Directors have declared a 
semi-annual stock dividend of 24% on the 
Common Stock payable in Common Stock 
August 2nd, 1934, to stockholders of record 
June 15th, 1934. Holders of Voting Trust 
Certificates will receive this dividend in 
Voting Trust Certificates. Cash will be paid 
wlere fractional shares of Common Stock 
or Voting Trust Certificates are due. Trans- 
fer books will not be closed. 


A. SCHNEIDER, Treasurer. 
New York, May 24th, 1934. 


MONTHLY INCOME 
SHARES, INC. 


70 Wall Street. New York 


May 26, 1934. 
The Board of Directors this day declared the 
regular monthly dividend of lc. per share on the 
Class A stock of the corporation, payable May 
28th, 1934, to stockholders of record May 


26th, 1934. 
M. A. COBB, Treasurer. 


The Bell Telephone Company of Canada 


Notice of Dividend 
A dividend of one and one-half per cent 
(150%) has been declared payable on the 16th 
of July, 1934, to shareholders of record at the 
close of business on the 23rd of June, 1934. 
J. R. LOGAN, 


Treasurer. 
Montreal, May 23, 1934. 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware, May 21, 1934 
The Board of Directors has this day declared 
a dividend of $0.65 per share on the outstanding 
20.00 par value Common Stock of this Com- 
pany, payable June 15, 1934 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on May 31. 1934: 
also dividend of $1.50 a share on the outstand- 
ipg debenture stock of this Company, payable 
on July 25, 1934 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on July 10, 1934. 
CHARLES COPELAND, Secretary 
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Dividends Declared 


Regular 
Pe- Pay- Hdrs. of 
Company Rate riod able Record 
Amer. Bank Note pf............ 75e Q July 2 June ll 
Amer. Pwr. & Lt. .. July 2 June 6 
.. July 2 June 6 
Amer.Tobaccopf _...... $1.50 8 July 2 June 
Amer. Water Wks. & Elec. pf... 31:30 July 2 June 
Bell Tel. of Anes 140 Q July 16 June 23 
Alpha Portland Cement, 7% pf. ba = Q June 15 June 1} 
Borg- .. duly 1 June 15 
Q July 1 June 15 
Abbott Laboratories............ 50ec Q July 2 June 18 
Amer. Home Products... .......:0e M July 2 June 14 
Armour & Co. Del. 7% pf. .$1,75 July 1 June 10 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass.... . . July 2 June 15 
Bucyrus-Monig A.............. 45c July 2 June 20 
Babcock & Q July 2 June 20 
Case (J.1.), 7% cum. pf. . .. July 1 June 12 
Crown W itlamette 87 pf. $1 .. July 1 June 13 
Crowell Publishing............. 25c Q June 25 June 14 
Rovenport Hosiery, 50ec .. July 2 June 15 
Devoe & Raynolds, A........... 25e July 1 June 20 
July 1 June 90 
July 1 June 20 
July 1 June 20 
Fisk Rubber, ee July 2 June 12 
Fourth Nat'l Investors. . + .. July 1 June 12 
General Electric........ ; July 25 June 29 
July 25 June 29 
June 30 June 16 
.... 600 July 2 June 15 
Q July 2 June 15 
Gear fhe: Signal Q July 1 June ll 
Q July 1 June 
Gillette Safety Razor Q June 29 June 4 
A Q Aug. 1 July 2 
Hall (C. M.) Lamp... .10e .. June 15 June 4 
Q June 20 June 5 
$2 Q July 2 June 15 
$3 S July 2 June 15 
Ingersoll-Rand pf............ $3 S July 2 June 4 
Liggett & oe Tobacco pf....$1.75 Q July 2 June 11 
Memphis P & L, 87 pf... $1.75 8 July 2 June 16 
ds July 2 June 16 
Metal $1 Q July 2 June 4 
Niagara Share of Md. pfA.....$150 Q July 2 June 15 
National Breweries......,...... 40c 8 July 2 June 15 
National Products. .... July 2 June 4 
He $ Q July 2 June ¢ 
& July 2 June 4 
June 80 June 15 
Aug, 1 July 20 
4 July 2 June 15 
En $1.50 Q July 2 June 15 
N. Y, Telephone 614% pf... .$1.6244 July 16 June 20 
North American Company. yar 12%c July 2 June § 
75e July 2 June 5 
Omnibus $2 July 2 June 15 
Pacific aoe $1.50 July 16 June 30 
Penn. Cent. Lt. & Power 8 pf. as ol Q July 2 June 11 
_ Water & Power. July 2 June 15 
July 2 June 15 
Reading Company 2d pf.. 50c July 12 June 21 
Scoville Manufacturing. .... = Q July 2 June 15 
Southern Calif. Edison orig. pf... Q July 15 June 20 
ve Q July 15 June 20 
Safeway | See Q July 1 June 19 
Do7% Q July 1 June 19 
$150 Q July 1 June 19 
Standard bil Export pf........ $2.50 S June 30 June 9 
Steei Co., of Canada............80e Q Aug. 1 July 7 
Q Aug. 1 July 7 
Standard eee 8 July 2 June 4 
$i. July 2 June 4 
Texon June 23 June 9 
Third Nat'l Investors.......... .. duly 1 June 12 
Todd Shipyards........ , » Q June 20 June 5 
| Q July 1 June 9 
United-Carr Fastener. . .. June 15 June 
United Cor ration pf... Q July 2 June 5 
West Penn Pec. A Q June 30 June 15 
West Q Aug. 1 July 5 
Do 6° Q Aug. 1 July 5 
Chive Products pf. Q July 2 June 15 
Q July 2 June 
Weston Elec. Instrument A ...... Be Q July 2 June 19 
Accumulated 
Curtis Publishing $7 pf... . . $1.25 .. July 2 June 20 
Houdaille Hershey A i June 12 June 7 
Montgomery Ward pfA.. $1.75 .. July 2 June 19 
National Investors $5. 50 pf... . $2.75 July 1 June 12 
Second Nat'l Investors$5 pf... 95¢ .. July 1 June 12 
Tidewater Asso. Oil pf...... ; = June 30 June 8 
Weston Elec. Instrument A . July 2 June 19 
Wilson & Company $7 pf. . sins 75 .. July 2 June 16 
Extra 
Abbott Laboratories........... 15¢ July 2 June 18 
Devoe & Raynolds A........... 25¢ July 1 June 20 
25e July 1 June 20 
Increased 
Hercules Powder ............ 75ec Q June 25 June 14 
Irregular 
Noranda Mines Ltd..............$1 June 30 June 13 
Resumed 
St. Joseph 10c June 20 June 8 
Special 
Chickasha Cotton Vil....... .. 50¢ July 2 June 8 
Stock 
North American Company....... 1% Q July 2 June § 


*Payable semi-annually in varying amounts. 
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HEN you visit 


the Century of 
Progress Exposi- 
tion in Chicago 
again this sum- 
mer, you will be 
impressed with 
the unusual facili- 
ties for industrial 
development in 
the metropolitan 
area outside 
Chicago — served 
with electricity 
and gas by the 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
General Offices: 72 West Adams Street 
Chicago 


KEEPING IT! 


The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Company, as it approaches 
the 85th birthday of gas service 
in Chicago, is conducting a 
house heating campaign which 
in a few months has added im- 
portantly to its annual revenue. 
Industrial sales also are being 
pushed aggressively, and show 
substantial gains over a year 
ago. The company is coopera- 
ting with approximately 200 
Chicago retailers in the sale of 
quality gas ranges of radically 
modern design, and with more 
than 400 plumbers in the pro- 
motion of automatic gas water 
heating. Viewed collectively, 
these activities suggest a sound, 
aggressive loadbuilding pro- 
gram, the benefits of which 
should become more and more 
apparent as general conditions 
improve. 


The Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Company 


122 South Michigan Avenue 
Chi 


To Holders of 


GARY ELECTRIC & GAS CO. 


First Lien Coliaterai 5% Gold Bonds 
Series A, due July 1, 1934: 


The company will be unable to pay these bonds at maturity or 
to retund them through the usual investment channels. The Board 
of Directors has, theretore, after consultation with many of those 
most interested in the bonds, authorized a plan of extension which 
1s designed to protect your interests and give you a share in the 
future earnings of the company. 

July 1, 1934 coupons will be paid immediately upon deposit 
of the bonds, with coupons attached. 

Copies of the plan may be obtained by bondholders by writing 
to the company at 122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


Bonds may be depositea with: 


Depositary— 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO, Chicago, IIL. 


Sub-Depositaries— 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, New York, N. Y., or 
THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY for Insurances on Lives 
and Granting Annuities, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| 
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TO KEEP YOU 
INFORMED 


Every week we list in this column attractive 
booklets, circulars, periodicals and special letters 
which we believe are of interest to our sub- 
scribers. Upon request, and without obliga- 
tion, any of the literature listed below will be 
sent free direct from the houses by whom issued. 


CURRENT LITERATURE DEPARTMENT 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD. 53 Park Place New York, N. Y. 


Please print each request on a separate 
sheet together with name and address. 


MARKET SURVEY—Discusses intelligently and concisely the 
high spots of political, economic and industrial moves and 
Washington developments. Also, gives analyses of speculative 
and investment securities, as well as investment comments on 
a few outstanding issues. 

RADIO GUARANTEEING WORLD-WIDE RECEPTION—A set 
enabling you to receive broadcasts from Europe, the Orient, 
Australia, in fact most anywhere you choose, direct. Superb 
on domestic broadcasts, too. Costs no more than many less 
efficient models ot ordinary receivers. ° 

PUT AND CALL TRADING GUIDE—A new book presenting 
an orig.nal plan for insured stock trading, giving specific 
rules and formulas to cover every type of situation. Also, 
specific stocks and actual stock market records are used in 
illustrating methods and principles. 26 graphic charts and 
diagrams illustrate the text. Descriptive literature upon 
request. 

10 RULES OF A SUCCESSFUL STOCK MARKET TRADER— 
A useful folder giving 10 rules used by a Market Trader who 
has found them very profitable in actual use. : is 

104-PAGE BOOKLET on the Odd Lot System is being distrib- 
uted by a New York Stock Exchange House, and should prove 
of value to every investor and trader. — 

WEEKLY FORECASTS—Based on the United Opinion of 
Recognized Business and Economic Authorities, and giving 
definite selling and buying advice on leading stocks. 

TRADING METHODS—A 24-page booklet issued by a New 
York Stock Exchange house, containing a brief explanation 
of the different operations pertaining to stock market trading. 

LAW TRAINING FOR LEADERSHIP—One of the largest 
home-study institutions offers a 64-page analysis of the 
value to the business man of knowing law and of a practical 
plan for securing this knowledge. 

5,436-WORD INVESTING AND TRADING PAMPHLET— 
Which tells. how to protect your capital and acceleraie its 
growth, and intelligently covers, from the technical viewpoint, 
the important questions when to buy and when to sell. 

POINTING THE WAY TO MARKET PROFITS—New 60-page 
brochure, just off the press, has been prepared with the pur- 
pose of supplying the average investor and trader with a 
comprehensive and clear-cut understanding of a highly en- 
lightening course of instruction. ¢ 

SWIFT & COMPANY’S YEAR BOOK FOR 1934—It explains 
in a fascinating manner, something of the broadly diversified 
organization of Swift & Co. The “Report to Shareholders” by 
President G. F. Swift gives an executive’s view in several of 
the company’s activities during 1933. Reference is made to 
the fact that Swift & Company’s profit, from all sources, aver- 
ages only a fraction of a cent a pound. Sent upon request. 

FROM $8,000 TO $250,000,000—One of America’s oldest utility 
groups has issued a booklet of 48 pages, in which is presented 
a description of the history and development of this prosper- 
ous corporation that came into existence in 1886 with assets 
° ,000 working capital and that now has assets of over 
$250,000,000. Investors will find much of interest and value 
in this booklet. 

A 32-PAGE BOOK—Published by a Boston financial advisory 
organization, gives you today’s different prospects for 40 dif- 
ferent industries, as well as the cause of their present status. 

MARKET INDEX—A weekly Eulletin covering general reflec- 
tions on factors which will influence a turn in the market. 
Separate comments on the Washington Influence and Busi- 
ness Traffic Signals. Also, definite recommendations of low- 
priced stocks. 

MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS-—-A straightforward, comprehen- 
sive treatise on sound methods to pursue in the purchase and 
sale of listed securities, 

ODD LOTS—A well-known firm, member of the New York Stock 
Exchange, has published a booklet setting forth the advan- 
tages for both the small and large investor dealing in odd lots. 

DAILY STOCK MARKET GUIDE—A letter, issued daily, pre- 
dicts the probable market action of 30 industrial and five 
railroad stocks. Predictions are based on Scientific Analysis 
of the Technical Position and are given as opinions only. 

STATISTICAL ADVICE ON GRAIN FUTURES, COTTON 
STOCKS AND BONDS—Thoroughly covered in the bulletins, 
issued by a middle western service. These bulletins should be 
of great interest to every grain trader. 

SOME FINANCIAL FACTS—Is the title of a 24-page booklet 
containing a brief description of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company_and the organization and operations of 
the Bell System. It is illustrated throughout with maps, 
graphs and charts, and is of interest to every investor in 
public utility securities. 

BROKERAGE SERVICE TO INVESTOR AND TRADER—A 
well-known New York Stock Exchange firm has prepared this 
informative folder. 

TIMED FIGURE-GRAPHS FOR TRADERS—A set of 15 highly 
sensitive Market Barometers of fast moving stocks, especially 
selected for maximum trading velocity. Instantaneous Buy 
and Sell Signals for rapid moves. No laggard stocks included ; 
fast moving stocks only. Descriptive literature upon request. 
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WEEKLY 
BUSINESS & FINANCIAL SUMMARY 


1934 1933 
4 WEEKLY TRADE INDICATORS May 26 May 19 May 27 
*Crude Oil Production (bbis.)....... 2,492,500 2,514,050 2,634,550 
Electric Power Output (000 K.W.H.) 1,654,903 1,649,770 1,493,993 
{Steel Output (% of capacity)....... 56.1% 54.2% 38.0% 
tAutomobile Production (U.$.A.). 76,281 75,550 52,660 
Commodity Price Index........... 75.8 7 60.0 
May 19° May 12 Ma 
‘ ay ay ay 20 
§Bank Clearings New York City..... $3,077 = $3,461 $2,034 
$Bank Clearings Outside of N. Y.C.. $1,965 $1,818 $1,513 
Total car loadings (number of cars). . 611,142 601,739 535,719 
Bituminous Coal Production (tons). 1,038,000 1,040,000 ‘ 
Financial World Index of Indus- 
62.3 62.7 479 


*Daily Average. As of beginning of following week. {Cram’s 
Report. §000,000 Journal of Commerce. 


4 FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTS MEMBER BANKS 


——-—-1934 1 
000,000 omitted) May 23. May 16 = May 24 
Deposits—New York City $7,253 $7,205 $6,391 
Deposits—Outside New 10,526 10,548 8,831 
Loans on Securities—N. Y. 1,64 1,663 663 
Loans on Sec.-—Outside N. Y.C.. 1,824 1,842 1,985 
*Investment—New York City 1,057 1,052 1,115 
*Investments— Outside N. Y.C 1,933 1,914 899 
Total! loans and discounts 8,005 8,068 8,352 
Total commercial loans 4,53 4,563 4,704 
Total net demand deposits 12,327 12,277 10,735 
Total time deposits. ........... 4,464 4,477 1278 
Tota! brokers’ loans. . 905 942 
4 RESERVE SYSTEM 
Federal Reserve System gold ratio. . 69.0% 68.8% 67.8% 
Pe Federal Reserve Bank ratio... 70.4% 69.7% 
Total Money in Circulation......... $5,316 $5,344 $5,508 


*Other than U. 8. Govt. Securities. 


4 FOREIGN EXCHANGE 4 COMMODITY PRICES 
1934 1934-1933 


Par May 29 May 29 May 29 May 29 
$8.24 England .... $5.07% $3.99 Copper (ib.)..$0.08% $0.07% 
1.69 Can. Dollar. .100.313 88.62 Cotton (ib.)... .1160 .092 
6.63 France...... 6.59% 4.72 
8.91 Italy ere 9 6.22 Iron (ton)... .. 20.26 16.34 
23.54 Belgium* 23.38 16.55 | Rubber (Ib.)..  .12 0594 
40.33 Germany.... 39.10 27.80 Silver (0z.),... .45 34% 
34.40 Japan....... 30.19 24.44 Sugar (Ib.)....  .041 045 
20.25 Brazilf...... 8.50 8.00 |§Wheat (bu.).. .974% 96 % 


*Belga. tNominal. §July futures. 


4 WEEKLY CAR LOADINGS 


Freight car loadings indicate current sectional business conditions. 
Loadings from the 15th to the 15th generally indicate earnings for the 
current month. 

Week ended Same 


Eastern District : 1934 1933 
45.185 38,528 +17 
29.309 25,004 4-17 
12.186 9,658 + 
15.076 12,421 +21 
Norfolk & Western................ 22,213 17,638 + 26 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 22,512 20,211 +1 
NOW Work 86,354 76,434 +13 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis. ..... 11,829 11,293 + 5 
90.786 82,210 +10 
Pere Marquette................. 9,346 7,909 +18 
26,998 23,715 +13 
Western Maryland................ 8,481 5,604 +51 
Southern District 
Atlantic Coast Line................ 12.846 12,206 + 5 
24.458 24,148 + 1 
Louisville & Nashville. ............. 19.939 18,550 + 7 
Air 10,830 9,881 +10 
Southern Ry. System.............. 29,536 28,631 + $ 
Northwest District 
Chicago & Great Western........... 4.434 4,246 + 4 
Chi., Milw., St. Paul & Pacific..... . 22,436 22,846 —2 
Chicago & Northwestern........... 29,400 27,112 + 8 
13 213 9,068 +46 
Northern Pacific. ........ > 10,027 9.098 +10 
Central West District 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe....... 22,801 21,628 + 5 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy .. .. 18,900 18,478 + 2 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. ... 16.320 16,139 + 1 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois ......... 4.099 3,902 + 4 
Denver & Rio Grande Western... ... 3,674 3,548 + 4 
Southern Pacific Svstem .... .. 27.450 23,848 15 
Southwestern District 
Kansas City Southern ............. 2,925 2,724 +7 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas............ 6.698 6,022 +11 
St, Louis-San Francisco............ 9,902 9,897 esee 
St. Louis-Southwestern............ 3,895 3,994 2 
7,723 8,113 5 


(Compiled from American Railway Association figures) 
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Gigantic water dome and fountain at the 1934 Chicago World’s Fair. It is more 
than 650 feet long and requires a flow of water sufficient to service a city of 
1,000,000 people. The total lighting service, provided by Commonwealth Edison 
Company, will be equivalent to that of an average city of 150,000 population. 


Commonwealth Edison Company provides electric light and 
powr for Chicago and the World’s Fair of 1934 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY 
Edison Building, 72 West Adams Street, Chicago 


\ considering the question of 


plant location will be interested in market 
studies and other information compiled by the 
Industrial Development Department of The 
Commonwealth & Southern Corporation. 

Operating units of this Corporation serve a 
territory of widely diversified natural resources, 
satisfactory labor conditions, dependable sup- 
plies of power at low cost and direct transpor- 
tation facilities to large consuming markets and 
distributing centers. 

A map showing the principal natural resources 
and other interesting information about the ter- 
ritory served will be mailed upon request. 


InpustRIAL DevELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


THE COMMONWEALTH & SOUTHERN CORPORATION 


20 PINE STREET +» NEW YORK 
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The public utility system of 


Standard Gas and 


includes 


The California Oregon Power Company 
Duquesne Light Company (Pittsburgh) 
Equitable Gas Company (Pittsburgh) 
Kentucky West Virginia Gas Company 
Louisville Gas and Electric Company 
Market St. Railway Company (San Francisco) 
Mountain States Power Company 

Northern States Power Company 
Oklahoma Gas and Electric Company 
Philadelphia Company 

Pittsburgh Railways Company 

San Diego Cons. Gas and Electric Company 


Southern Colorado Power Company 


Wisconsin Public Service Corporation 


serving 1,665 cities and towns of twenty states . . . combined popula- 
tion 6,000,000 . . . total customers 1,600,780 . . . installed generating 
capacity 1,584,079 kilowatts . . . properties operate under the direc- 
tion of Byllesby Engineering and Management Corporation, the 


Company's wholly-owned subsidiary. 
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